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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 


Naval Battles, from 1744 to the Peace in 1814, | 
critically reviewed and illustrated. By Charles | 
Ekins, Rear Admiral, C.B. K.W.N. 

Here we have a Sea Reviewer, and a critical 

‘one too. However, as the worthy Admiral 

has infringed upon our exclusive prerogative 

only in his own line of bearing, we shall cor- 
dially admit him into fellowship, and proceed 
secundum artem to speak of his performance. 

The various movements of an army may in 

some measure be rendered familiar, by at- 

tending to the evolutions of the troops ata 
review, even to those who never heard the 
din of war; but we imagine few individuals, 
except such as have actually witnessed it, can 
form a just conception of the mancenvres of a 
fleet when those grand and beautiful struc- 
tures which compose it, like winged islands 
floating on the bosom of the wave, spread 
their vast pinions obedient to control, and are 
formed with the utmost accuracy and skill 
either in line of battle or order of sailing. 

Think of a ship containing a thousand men, 

(with comfort to themselves,) together with 

stores and provisions ;—and yet this immense 

body guided at pleasure, and handled with 
the same ease that a trooper would manage 
his horse. The object of the present work is 
to explain the nature of naval tactics to the 
unprofessional reader, and to direct the at- 
tention of the young sailor to that most scien- 
tific and important part of a gallant seaman’s 
duty, the conducting of a squadron or fleet 
into action; at the same time the Plates and 

Illustrations will constitute it an excellent 

accompaniment to the Naval Histories re- 

cently published. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Clerk, 

a landsman, should have been the first who re- 

duced our naval tactics to a systematic form.* 

Yet excellent as his work is, it is far from 

being perfect, nor has any other appeared 

since to remedy the defects or correct the 
errors. Admiral Ekins certainly has made 
considerable advances; and it now remains 
for the brave and judicious seaman practically 
to improve upon both when the British flag is 
waving in the presence of afoe. Mr. Clerk’s 
Treatise was a great favourite with the im- 
mortal Nelson ; ‘‘ and frequently, at his lei- 
sure, he would desire his chaplain, Mr. Scott, 
to read a little to him about the wild geese, to 
flocks of which the figures of ships are thonght 
to have aresemblance.” It is very probable 
that the undaunted hero laid some of his best 
plans from thisstady ; but, guided by his power- 
ful judgment, and inspired by his intrepid 
spirit, Nelson was original in all he did ; and 
that part of his memorandum to the captains 





* Mr. Clerk was an extraordinary man, with great 
strength of understanding and grea! simplicity of mind. 
Some one complimenting him in a mixed company once, 
on his wonderful improvements in naval tactics, he very 
naively replied, “roth, Sir, it’s meecoy be I’m very 
sure had I written on military maneeuvres I could have 
done quite as much.’ And this, uttered in atter sin- 
Sleness of thought, would most probably have been true 
infact.—Ed, 





of his fleet before Trafalgar, will, we trust, 
ever remain as a lasting instruction to future 
generations: “ In case signals can neither 
be seen nor perfectly understood, no captain 
can do very wrong if he places his ship along- 
side thatot anenemy.” This was nobly carried 
into execution, and victory crowned the day! 

The present volume is divided into three 
parts: the two first review the Naval Battles 
(that is, the general actions;) nearly each one 
of which is illustrated by plates showing what 
was done, and offering remarks and plans as 
to what more might have been effected. In the 
Illustrations we can at times detect an incor- 
rectness, arising from a too scrupulous atten- 
tion to the official accounts, which were sel- 
dom to be implicitly relied on. The third Part 
is the most scientific, and displays consider- 
able practical knowledge of judicious ma- 
neeuvre ; and the whole is closed by a brief 
account of the improvement in the armament 
of our ships of war in their bow and stern 
chasers. We shall select those extracts which 
may prove most amusing to our readers; for 
dry details and mathematical diagrams are 
uninteresting unless accompanied by the ne- 
cessary illustrations, which of course our form 
of publication wholly precludes. 

The imperfect state of our tactics, and the 
shy conduct of Vice-Admiral Lestock, in 1743, 
with the fate of Rear-Admiral Mathews, who 
gallantly performed an action which should 
have redounded to his honour, is interesting, 
as having operated very powerfully after- 
wards on the mind of the unfortunate Byng. 
Lestock behaved in a manner hard to be en- 
dured by a British tar, when his guns were 
cast loose for action. ‘* The following short 
dialogue passed between Admiral Mathews 
and Captain Cornewall, immediately before 
the action, and sets in a clear light what they 
thought of the conduct of Lestock : 

‘¢ Mathews was walking his stern gallery, 
when he was saluted by Captain Cornewall 
thus: Cornewall — ‘ How do you do, Sir?’ 
Admiral Mathews—‘ Do / I can do nothing ; 
look at the Vice-Admiral!’? Cornewall — 
‘Ihave looked at him long with concern.’ 
Mathews—‘ By G—, every one of these ships 
will get away from me!’ Cornewall—‘ think 
if you attack these here (meaning the Spaniards 
directly to leeward,) you may stop them.’ 
Mathews—‘ Do you think so, and will you 
second me?”? The Captain answering in the 
affirmative, they immediately bore down into 
action.” 

This was something similar to the exploit 
of Nelson in St. Vincent’s engagement; but 
thongh Mathews “ and his two seconds, with 
the haay vs moll and gallant Mr. Hawke, 
in the Berwick, were almost the only persons 
who behaved in a becoming manner ; yet, 
strange to tell, Mathews was disgraced for 
breaking his own line, or rather for setting a 
noble example to the fleet!! - - - 

‘¢ Captain Cornewall had both his thighs 
shot off, and he had only life to express the 
agony he was in, by shaking his head at the 
Surgeon below, He was the idol of the Navy, 





and a great ornament to it. He had been 
directed by the Admiral, immediately before 
he bore down, to attack the Real, in which he 
was determined either to conquer or die: 
this was his inflexible resolution, and he 
strictly adhered to it tohis last gasp. Courage 
was far from being his only endowment ; his 
genius and knowledge were equal to any task 
that could be set him in his profeasion: few 
persons came up to him, and none surpassed 
him. Mr. Mathews passed the short re- 
mainder of his days in peaceable retirement, 
and died at last considered by most people 
as entitled to their honourable compassion ; 
which is the tribute in degree next valuable 
to regret and yom applause.” 

Speaking of Byng’s action, the author says, 

** In the trial of this unfortunate Admiral, 
it is stated in the evidence of the Captain of 
his ship (Gardiner,) that in conducting the 
British fleet into battle, his mind was con- 
tinually occupied with the fate of Admiral 
Mathews, who was condemned for departing 
from the strict line of battle, to set a noble 
example to his fleet, by bringing the Spanish 
Admiral to close action, 

“* Admiral Byng observes, ‘ You see, Cap- 
tain Gardiner, that the signal for the line is 
out, and that I am a-head of the ships Louisa 
and Durell. You would not have me, as 
Admiral of the fleet, run down as if I was 
going to engage a single ship? It was 
Mr. Mathews’s misfortune to be prejudiced 
by not carrying down his force together, 
which I shall endeavour to avoid.’ 

“The tate of Admiral Mathews seems to 
have been peculiarly hard, and to have made 
a strong impression upon the mind of the un- 
furtunate Byng, who, as will be seen, was 
extremely cautious, in bearing down upon 
the enemy, not to risk any separation from 
his rear; and, that a proper British spirit 
might again be infused into the Naval ser- 
vice, it was found necessary to shoot him, as 
the witty Voltaire observed, ‘pourencourager 
les autres !’” 

In the action of Anson with La Jonquiere, 
the Bristol, the Hon. Captain Montague, and 
Pembroke, Captain Fincher, were active com- 
petitors for fame : 

“The Bristol having got up to the In- 
vincible, and brought her to action, the Pem- 
broke attempted to get between them, de- 
siring the Captain of the Bristol to put his 
helin a starboard, or he should be on board of 
him ; to this Captain Montagne replied, ‘ Run 
on board and be d——; neither you nor any 
other man shall come between me and my 
enemy.” 

In Sir George Rodney’s affair, 1780, “it is 
related of a woman on board the Sandwich, 
that she worked at a 24-pounder all the ac- 
tion; and, what was still more to her praise, 
that she sat up all night afterwards with the 
wounded. 

** Of characteristic spirit and attachment 
in women, another instance appears in later 
times. Previous to the Queen Charlotte going 
into action, on the 29th May 1794, a person 
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came upon the quarter-deck, who had hitherto 
been seen to perform the duties of a seaman, 
to declare her sex. Hér excessive affection 
had induced her to disguise herself, and, as 

. a fore-top man, to share with her beloved the 
dangers of the sea. On the prospect of a 
battle she could no longer conceal it; and 
making herself known, requested to be placed 
in whatever situation the Captain thought 
proper. - - - 

“To show, in a striking manner, what it is 
in the power of particular circumstances, ap- 
parently trifling, to effect in the most critical 
situations, may be related a remarkable oc- 
currence which took place in the battle of the 
Ast of June, on board the Marlborough. When 
that ship was entirely dismasted, and other- 
wise disabled by the extreme severity of the 
conflict ; the Captain (the Hon. G. Berkley,) 
and the First Lieutenant (Sir M. Seymour,) 
severely wounded; theship so roughly treated 
that the remaining officers were considering of 
the necessity of surrendering,—a cok, having 
escaped from his coop, suddenly perched him- 
self upon the stump of the main-mast, clapped 
his wings, and crowed with extreme vocifera- 
tion. 1nan instant three hearty exhilarating 
cheers rang throughout the ship’s company. 
All cl i diately renewed their efforts 
to defend the ship; victory at the same time 
appearing to be inclined towards the British 
fleet, and succour being rendered to the 
Mariborough, she was happily rescued from 
her perilous situation. 

‘On that important day, when Great 
Britain, single-handed upon the ocean, first 
opposed herseit to the infuriated spirit of re- 
volutionary France ; Lord Howe, deeply im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the charge 
entrusted to him, zealous for his country’s 
honour, and perhaps inwardly exulting in the 
prospect before him, could not conceal from 
the Master (the skilful Palinurus of the fleet) 
his great anxiety to penetrate the enemy’s 
line in the very spot and manner previously 
determined on. Fearing that the ship of the 
French Commander-in-Chief and his second 
.astern would not give him-room to eater, he 
calied the attention of the Master, Mr. (now 
Commissioner) Bowen, to that object. The 
undaunted seaman replied, conning the ship 
from the poop-ladder into battle, ‘ Never 
fear, my Lord, we’ll make room enough for 
ourselves presently!’ «+ - 


“ His Majesty’s ship, the Brunswick, was 
distinguished by a large figure-head of the 
Duke of that august house, proudly riding 
the waves, with his hand upon his sword, and 
a laced hat upon his head. This figure was, 
in the heat of the battle (Ist June) deprived 
ot his hat by a cannon-ball. The crew of the 
Brunswick, not teeling satisfied that their 
great leader should continue uncovered in the 
face of his enemies; sent a deputation, in 
form, to the quarter-deck, to request that 
their Captain (John Harvey) would ve pleased 
to order his servant to give them his /aced 
cocked hat to supply the loss. The Captain, 
of course, immediately complied; and the 
hat, nailed upon the head of the figure, re- 
mained there the rest of the action ! ” 

The details and illustrations of the battle of 
Trafalgar are good ; but we suppose the first 
Plate connected with it applies to the pre- 
Concerted pian of attack, and ndét to that 
Which really took place ; fer if we récollect 
right, it was in line of battle a-head, and 
not abreast, that the British fleet bore down 





The representation of the relative positions 
at or near the close of the action, when Du- 
manoir escaped with his squadron te the 
westward, is very faithful, and cannot fail to 
be particularly interesting to all those who 
treasure in their remembrance the gallant 
exploits of that eventful day. 

art the Second is introduced by some ju- 
dicious remarks on the method of manning the 
Royal Navy. It clearly displays many of the 
evils which existed during the late war, but 
not the whole of their causes; nor can we 
discover that the worthy Admiral has in any 
way pointed out a remedy, though it might 
not perhaps be beyond his ability to do so. 
However, it is a delicate subject, and of great 
national importance. 

Speaking of the different rates ofsailing, &c. 
in a note (Part 111.) we find the following 
anecdote : 

* Upon the subject of the difference in the 
size and qualities of ships, a curious occurrence 
took place at Plymouth, during the royal visit 
to that dock-yard in the year 1787. At this 
time, the great north dock was constructing 
by Mr. Parlby, the architect, by whom the 
docks and public buildings at that place and 
at Portsmouth were erected under the di- 
rection of the Navy Board. 

‘The good old King (George the Third,) 
always interested and inquisitive in the affairs 
of his navy, discovered, by the plans laid 
before him, that the builder was exceeding 
the dimensions given him, and inquired the 
reason of this deviation from his instructions. 
Mr. Parlby informed His Majesty, that the 
French were then building, at Toulon, a first- 
rate ship so large that none of His Majesty’s 
docks were capable of admitting her. He, 
therefore, considered it necessary to enlarge 
this one a little, that the ‘ Commerce de Mar- 
seilles’ might have one dock in England fit to 
receive her. This so pleased His Majesty, 
that he immediately called the Queen to let 
her know what Mr. Parlby had told him, and 
both were highly delighted. 

“This story was related to an illustrious 
Princess, the amiable daughter of that Mo- 
narch, on a more recent visit to this same 
port; who, in a most gracious manner, re- 
plied, ‘The dear old King was very fond of 
his Navy.’ 

“It will be scarcely less gratifying to the 
English reader, than it was to Mr, Parlby, to 
learn that the first ship ever taken into that 
dock was this very Commerce de Marseilles, 
becoming ours at the surrender of Toulon 
in 1794.’ 

The Appendix contains some smart obser- 
vations on Naval Promotion, Rank, &c., and 
a Pha ray for altering the titles of our naval 
officers to correspond with those of the Army, 
“Colonels, Majors, and Ensigns.” A friend, 
however, remarks— 

“Tam fully aware of the truth of what you 
say, that the next generation would like the 
tities of Colonels, Majors, &c. as well as I 
like the present. Depend upon it, if our line 
is once broken, we shall have divers gew- 
gaws and whimsies, as bad as scarlet panta- 
loons, rowing against a head sea.” 

To this opinion we fully subscribe; and 
though there is but little in a name, yet sailors 
have their prejudices and peculiarities with 
which it would be impolitic to interfere, and 
comparative rank may be easily secured with- 
out resorting to an alteration of title. On the 
whole the work is highly meritorious. There 
is perhaps too much diffidence in the opinions, 





to engage, and in two divisions by signal, 


but still we cordially recommend it to the 
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profession, and to all those who are desirous 
of knowing the nature of the evolutions of a 
fleet. 





Poetic Vigils. By Bernard Barton. 12mo, 
London 1824. Baldwin, Cradock & Joy. 
Part of this volume, “ A Day in Autumn,” 
and many other shorter pieces which have 
appeared in various periodical publications, 
have already received our tribute of applause ; 
and the original poems which are now added 
to them are uot such as to induce us to with- 
draw our meed of praise. There is a good 
feeling, a tone of sensibility, a degree of 
nature, which at once come from and appeal 
to the heart. But pray thee, friend Bernard, 
be not wroth when we say there is a degree 
of sameness, of quiet almost degenerating 
into insipidity, in some of thy writings ; and 
this we entirely ascribe to thy not being in 
love. A poet without a mistress! why, it isa 
cook without a kitchen, a lord mayor with- 
out a coach, a doctor without a fee, a sailor 
without a ship, a quadrille without music, a 
dish without a dinner, or any other without 
that may seem the most terrible. A brisk 
flirtation, Mr. Barton, would be of infinite 
service ;—but, la belle passion, why, it would 
do wonders,—it would add at once the tenth 
string to your lyre. Is there no pretty 
Friend, whose drab and bright. eyes; or, to 
make your case more poetical, could you not 
contrive to let your eyes wander beyond the 
pale of your creed—pit love against duty, 
the heart against the conscience, gros de Na- 
ples versus broad-cloth? Really a good fit of 
love would be of the same service to yon asa 
fit of the gont to an alderman. It would carry 
so many rhymes, so much alliteration, such 
a sight of similes,—you might sigh in a sonnet, 
smile in stanzas, swear in song, do a bit of 
desperate in an ode! Our Gazette to any two- 
penny trifler of the day, that in the course of 
afew poems you would become the Petrarch 
of the Society. We have no doubt but that 
this our excellent advice will be taken. In 
the meantime we shall quote one or two of 
the poems with which we have been particu- 
larly struck in this collection : 
A POET’S THANKS, 
Nay! let not sorrow cloud thy brow, 
Nor thus in thought repine, 
Because thou seest my vigour bow, 
My drooping health decline ; 
This heart is yet in love unchill’d, 
| spirit is as free, 
A comes still as fondly thrill’d, 
hene’er I turn to thee. 
I know, although thou speak’st them not, 
The thoughts which fill thy mind; 
Thou think’st thy minstrel’s earthly lot 
Unworthily assign’d: 
Could wish of thine that lot dictate, 
Much brighter it would be ; 
Yet far from cheerlvss is his fate 
Who finds a friend like thee. 
I own I should rejoice to share 
What poorest peasants do: 
To breathe heaven’s heart-reviving air, 
And hail its vault of blue ; 
To see great Nature’s soul awake 
In flow’ret, bush, and tree, 
And childhood’s early joys partake 
In quiet haunts with thee. 
Yet more, far more, ’t would soothe my soul 
With thee, dear friend, to stray 
Where ocean’s murmuring billows roll 
In some secluded bay; 
The silent cliffs, the speaking main, 
The breezes blowing free, 
These could not look, speak, breathe in vain, 
If felt and shared with thee, 
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But though Such luxuries as these Who spann’d the earth, ond s arch’d the eky, 


Remain to us unknown, ‘ 
We from our scanty store may seize 
Some joys of tend’rest tone :— 
Proudest rity brought 
No purer bhss to me, 
Than bieak Adversity has caught 
In darkest hours from thee. 
Had fortune on our prospects smil’d, 
And sunshine round us flung, 
Had flowers alone our path beguil’d, 
Where many a thorn has sprung,— 
That thornless path, those sun-byight skies, 
Though lovely they might be, 
Could ne’er have taught my heart to prize 
What most f-prize in thee. 
The bird whose soft and plaintive song 
Is heard alone at night, 
Whose note outvies the warbling throng 
That hail day's garish light,— 
The flower that spreads in wild remote 
Its blossom to the bee,— 
These, these, the touching charms denote 
Which I discern in thee. 
Thy voice in care, in grief, in pain, 
Has been to me as dear 
As Nature owns that night-bird’s strain 
In watches dark and drear ; 
What to the bee that flow’ret’s bloom, 
Or sun-light to the sea,— 
All this and more, in hours of gloom, 
Have I oft found in thee. 
While some, as every joy decreas’d, 
Their sympathy denied, 
Or like the Levite and the Priest, 
Puss’d on the other side ; 
My cares Thou didst not coldly scan, 
Nor from my sorrows flee ; 
The kind, the good Samaritan 
Was still a type of thee. 
Though I may darkly pass away, 
As c the = Ae of life, e 
And sink, by premature decay, 
From being’s feverish strife ; 
Yet thou, at least, hast been a friend, 
A noble friend to me, 
Nor with my mortal life can end 
The tribute due to thee. 
Believe it not! the love that gives 
To life its truest zest, 
The warm affection that outlives 
The sunshine of the breast ;— 
These, these are boons surpassing far, 
What bends the worldling’s knee; 
These,.which the world can never mar, 
I owe, dear friend, to thee. 


And should some fragments of my song, 
Which thy applause endears, 

Borne on the stream of time along, 
Survive to distant years ; 

May such around thy cherish’d name 
A fadeless garland be, 

And with the Poet’s purest fame 
Be twined his love for thee. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
Beautiful creature! J have been 
Moments uncounted watching thee, 
Now flitting round the foliage green 
Of yonder dark, embow’ring tree ; 
. And now again, in frolic glee, 
Hov’ring around those opening flowers, 
Happy as nature’s child should be, 
rn to enjoy her loveliest bowers. 
And I have gazed upon thy flight, 
Till feelings { can senires define, 
Awaken’d by so fair a sight, 
With desultory thoughts combine 
Not to induce me to repine, 
’ Or envy thee thy happiness ; 
But from a lot so bright as thine 


To borrow musings born to bless. 

( irit reads 
Creation with a Christian’s eye, 

Each happy living creature pleads 
The cause of Hi 


For unto him whose 


m who reigns on high; 











Gave life to every th lives 
And still delighteth to sup ’ 
With happiness the life He gives. 


This truth may boast but little worth, 
Enforced by rhet’ric’s frigid powers ;—~ 
But when it has its quiet birth 
In contemplation’s silent hours ; 
When Summer’s brightly peopled bowers 
Bring Aome its teachings to the heart, 
Then birds and insects, shrubs and flowers, 
Its touching eloquence impart. 
Then thou, delightful creature, who 
Wert yesterday a sightless worm, 
Becom’st a = 1 fair and true 
Of hopes that own no mortal term; 
In thy proud change we see the germ 
Of Man’s sublimer destiny, 
While holiest oracles confirm 
The type of immortality ! 
A change more are far than thine, 
E’en |, thy fellow-worm, may know, 
When this exhausted frame of mine 
Down to its kindred dust shall go : 
When the anxiety and woe 
Of being’s embryo state shall seem 
Like phantoms flitting to and fro 
In some confus’d and feverish dream. 


For thee, who flittest gaily now, 
With all thy nature asks—supplied, 
A few brief summer days, and thou 
No more amid these haunts shall glide, 
As hope’s fair herald—in thy pride 
The sylph-like genius of the scene, 
But, sunk in dark oblivion’s tide, 
Shalt be—as thou hadst never been ! 
While Man’s immortal part, when Time 
Shall set the chainless spirit free, 
May seek a brighter, happier clime 
Than Fancy e’er could feign for thee : 
Though bright her fairy bowers may be, 
Yet brief as bright their beauties fade, 
Aud sad Experience mourns to see 
Each gourd Hope trusted in—decay’d. 
But in those regions, calm and pure, 
‘To which our holiest wishes cling, 
Joys, that eternally endure, 
shall bloom in everlasting Spring : 
There a harps, of gol en string, 
Are vocal to the great | AM, 
And souls redeem’d their anthems sing 
Of grateful praises to Tae Lams! 
Shall they who here anticipate, 
Through Faith’s strong vision, eagle-eyed, 
Those joys immortal that await 
Angelic spirits purified 
Shall such, however deeply tried, 
E’er cast their glorious hopes away? 


Oh! be those hopes their heaven-ward guide, 


Their steadfast anchor, and their stay. 
Though many a flower that sweetly deck’d 

Life’s early path, but bloom’d to fade; 
Though sorrow, poverty, neglect— 

Now seem to wrap their souls in shade ;— 
Let these look upward, undismay’d, 

From thorny paths, in anguish trod 
To regions where—in light array’d, 

Still dwells their Saviour, and their God. 
Sport on, then, lovely Summer fly, 
" With whom —_ my — _ 

et purer joys ¢heir hopes supply 

Who, by Faith’s alchemy, Obtain 
Comfort in sorrow, bliss in pain, 

Freedom in bondage, light in gloom, 
Through earthly losses heavenly gain, 

And Lire imMorTat through THE TOMB. 
It is impossible not to admire, nay more, 


not to feel, the sentiment and harmony of 


writing like this. We have from his first ap- 
pearance in the literary world been stanch 


admirers of the quaker poet ; and we doubt 


not his yet adding to his laurels, if he will but 
mind our farewell advice: Bernard Barton, 
fall desperately in love! 





The Blank Book of a Small Colleger. 12mo, 


pp. 142. London 1824. T. Boys. 


Tuis is a collection of sixteen slight tales, 


with one or two exceptions of indifferent 
style, told in an agreeable manner; though 
several of them-want novelty, and an ocea- 
sional anachronism betrays the writer to be 
more juvenile than his assumed character, We 
select the following, to exemplify his talent. 
** A Constitution.— What a blessed thing is 
a Constitution! Like Charity, ‘ it covers a 
multitude of sins,’ and I :carcely know how 
some people would balance their accounts 
with heaven, did they not put to the credit 
side, their Constitution. Go where we will, 
this most potent plea meets us. My parti- 
cular friend, Delaware, but a day or two 
since, when the Churchwardens told his 
father, ‘ that the additional rates were owing 
to his own son, for he had seduced almost 
every girl in the parish,’ assured his dad, 
with the most enviable equanimity, that he 
‘ was a libertine from constitution rather than 
from vice!’ 
‘© Again. There was a Mrs. Hill of Wake- 
field—the head of the Lying in-Charity, and 
avery ingenious lady—who had her constitu- 
tional weakness; and a queer one, beyond 
controversy, it was. Though a woman in 
very easy circumstances, she could never re- 
sist, on entering her milliner’s shop, purloin- 
ing some bit of finery which struck her fancy. 
The milliner was sorely perplexed at the re- 
golar disappearance of remnants of lace— 
rench kid gloves—and superfine silk stock- 
ings, after Mrs. Hill’s visits, and had long 
puzzled her brains to no purpose ; till acci- 
dent, one morning, discovered the thief. 
Unwilling to lose her property, and equally 
unwilling to lose a good customer, with the 
true sagacity of a Marchande des Modes, she 
determined on adding the lost articles to 
Mrs. Hill’s account, and silently awaiting the 
result. The stratagem succeeded. The bill 
was paid, and no questions were asked. But 
in an evil hour, Mrs. Hill ventured to prac- 
tise her pranks in a strange shop, the owner 
of which, unlike the complaisant Miss Wea- 
thercock, acquainted Mr. Hill with the fact, 
and rudely threatened to prosecute his lady. 
Mr. Hill listened to the story with Quaker- 
like calmness, and with a dry hem exclaimed, 
‘ It was constitutional—quite so!’ 

“ Others have a constitutional propensity 
to laugh at ‘ any thing dreadful ;’ and from 
being thus naturally blessed, Etheridge, a 
College chum of mine, lost only ten thousand 
pounds! His uncle awoke him one morning, 
and told him, with a face of horror, that his 

nd-father had been found dead in his 
ed. The expression of his uncle’s phiz— 
the red velvet night-cap which adorned his 
brow—the shiver of his whole frame, which 
made his teeth rattle like the keys of an old 
harpsichord — combined with his constitu- 
tional propensity, to make my unlucky friend 
roar again. The old bachelor, thunderstruck, 
left the room ; took out his bene decessit a few 
months afterwards ; and by his will left his 
nephew—five guineas for a mourning ring! 

* Then there are constitutional liars—men, 
who, without any advantage to gain, or any 
end to answer, indulge in the most palpable 
falsehoods. Under this description come two 
brothers whom I once met. The one had tra- 
velled, and had seen more prodigies than any 
tourist before or after him; the other was a 
man of bonnes fortunes, and had been on iati- 
mate terms with every beauty in Europe. 





The first declared he had scen water boil till 
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it was red-hot—manfully stood to his asser- 
tion before a large party—and because one 
gentleman in company expressed his doubts 


h t; 


respecting the p fought a duel 
to prove it! The other carried his constitu- 
tional weakness still farther : for he made his 
last action, on earth, constitutionally in keep- 
ing with the rest of his life. A few hours 
before he died, he summoned a particular 
friend to his bed-side, and in a voice tremu- 
lous with approaching dissolution, entreated 
him to be a guardian and a father to a little 
boy whose mother was a beautiful girl of high 
rank. To her he gave him a letter, beauti- 
fully and pathetically worded, and filled with 
the most familiar and endearing epithets, 
authorising her to surrender his child to his 
friend. Firmly believing the dying man’s 
statement, the friend, after following him to 
the grave, hurried to Harley Street, and with 
considerable difficulty, obtained an interview 
with the lady :—delivered the letter :—and 
begged to be favoured with her commands. 
The scene may be more easily supposed than 
described, when I add, that the Earl’s daugh- 
ter—for such she was—amazed at its con- 
tents, suinmoned one of her brothers to un- 
ravel the mystery ;—and that a duel had very 
nearly been the result. It was, at last, 
proved, beyond all question, that the lady 
had been absent from England during the 
whole period to which the letter referred— 
that she could not possibly have ever known 
the writer—and in all human probability, was 
utterly ignorant that such an unprincipled 
being was in existence. 

** Again. I have heard it asserted, ‘’tis 
years ago!’ of an old naval officer, who was 
an ornament to his noble profession, and had 
a heart that did honour to human nature— 
that he lived swearing, died swearing; and 
it was shrewdly suspected by his men, had 
been born swearing! A few kours before his 
last action, he called both his eyes and his 
blood to witness, that he could not live an 
hour without swearing,—could not fight his 
ship without swearing,—and finally ended 
with, ‘By —— it’s constitutional with me, 
it’s in my blood!’ 








** But how does it happen that the case is 
Rarely, very rarely, 
does Constitution get the credit of our vir- 
I never heard of a lady owning that 
she was constitutionally chaste—a Clergyman, 
that he was constitutionally pious—a Whig, 
that he was constitutionally patriotic—or a 
Fellow of a College, that he was constitu- 
O, dear, no! All that 
is Principle. We claim for ourselves all the 
credit due to our virtues, while we burthen 
our Constitution with our vices ; and it seems 
most happily ordered, that every creature, 
under heaven, has some failing with which 


so seldom reversed? 


tues. 


tionally abstemious. 


he can charge his Constitution. 


“*To be sure, here and there, one lights 
upon anexception. For instance, my hypo- 
chondriacal neighbour, who can eat, drink, 
sleep, and talk ;—owns a face like a dairy- 
maid; and a corporation only second to that 
of Sir William Curtis; has, to my certain 
knowledge, been in a dying state for the last 
five years, owing to ‘a complication of dis- 
orders.’ Wretched mortal! he has deprived 


himself of the most availing plea for ever 


He told me, this morning, with a countenance 
that would have made a mile-stone melan- 
choly, that ‘ it was all over with him—his case 
was decided on—Pelham Warren had only 
just told him, he could do nothing more for 
him—HE HAD No CONSTITUTION AT ALL!’ ” 


Historical View of the Literature of the South 
-of Europe. By J. C. L. Sismoude de Sis- 
mondi. Translated from the Original, with 
Notes, by Thomas Roscoe. 4 vols. Col- 
burn & Co. London 1823. 
WE wish we could say that our criticism were 
as ripe as the present subject for it; but in 
truth other claims have caused us to defer it 
a long while. 
Tt is not till a nation has arrived at a very 
high degree of intellect, that an interest is 
excited in endeavouring to investigate the 
progress of itsinfancy. It is not till the tree 
is in a state of maturity, that we feel curious 
to know how the seed was sown, how the 
stem has shot up, how the leaves and blos- 
soms have expanded. But when a certain 
point is once gained, there is a vivid pleasure 
in looking back, perhaps ascribable a little to 
vanity, the contrast between what we are aad 
what we were ; or perhaps tothat feeling which 
makes the rich and adventurous man torn 
with tenderness to the fresh , indolence, 
and ignorance of his boyhood. The earliest 
literature of every nation is its poetry,—the 
language of religion and of passion, the key- 
stone of memory, and its history. In every 
age, and the annuals of time past amply bear 
us out in the assertion, there has been some 
ruling talent peculiar to the times. There 
have been ages of painting, of sculpture, of elo- 
quence, &c. Our present age is one of poetry 
and philosophical research. If this be true, 
and we need only appeal to the many names 
now on the list of first-rate excellence, M. de 
Sismondi’s work appears at a period pecu- 
liarly capable of enjoying and appreciating 
its merit. Written with equal elegance and 
learning, it will be delightful to the poet to 
catch the first breathings of his delicious art; 
and interesting to the philosopher, from the 
striking picture it presents of the power and 
—— of the human mind. M. de Sismondi 
egins his arduous task by pointing out the 
gradnal rise of our modern languages; and 
the following Table places their commence- 
ment clearly before us— 
“In referring the birth of each language 
to the reign in which each nation appears to 
have attained a stable character, the Romance 
languages will stand in the following order : 
The Provencal, at the court of Bozon, 
King ef Arles - - - - - 
The Langue d’Oil, or d’Uui, or the Ro- 
mance- Wallon or French, at that of Wil- 
liam Longue-Epee, the son of Rollo 
duke of Normand ie Ge 
The Castilian, in the reign of Ferdinand 
theGreat - - - - - - 
The Portuguese, under Henry the founder 
of the monarchy - - - = += 1095 1112 
The Italian, under Roger I. King of Sicily 1129 1154 
A wellwrittén Essay points out the flourish- 
ing’state of literature among the Arabians, 
and its great influence in Europe; and the 
following one gives the history of the Trouba- 
dours, 
their time, and then proceed to two or three 
specimens of their songs, which Mr. Roscoe 
has clothed in a pleasing English dress— 
“When the haughty baron invited to his 
court the neighbouring lords and the knights 
his vassals, three days were devoted to jousts 
and tourneys, the mimicry of war. The youth- 
ful gentlemen, who, under the name of pages, 
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set apart for the newly-dubbed knights ; and 


the castle, surrounded by youthful beauties, 
distributed crowns to those who were de- 





We shall first extract the sketch of 


exercised themselves in the profession of 
arms, combated the first day ; the second was 


the third, for the old warriors. The lady of 


conquerors. She then, in her turn, opened 
her court, constituted in imitation of the 
seignorial tribunals, and as her baron collect. 
ed his peers around him, when he dispensed 


Justice, so did she form her Court of Love, 


consisting of young, beautiful, and lively 
women, A new career was opened to those 
who dared the combat, not of arms but of 
verse, and the name of Tenson, which was 
given to these dramatic skirmishes, in fact 
signified a contest. It frequently happened 
that the knights, who had gained the prize of 
valour, became candidates for the poetical 
honours. One of the two, with his harp upon 
his arm, after a prelude, proposed the sab- 
ject of the dispute. The other then advancing, 
and singing to the same air, answered him in 
a stanza of the same measure, and very fre- 
quently having the same rhymes. This ex- 
tempore composition was usually comprised 
in five stanzas. The court of love then en- 
tered upon a grave deliberation, and dis. 
cussed, not only the claims of the two poets, 
but the merits of the question; and a judg- 
ment or arrét d’amour was given, frequently 
in verse, by which the dispute was supposed 
to be decided.” 
Our first is one in which Guillaume de 
Saint Gregory celebrates his love of war— 
The beautiful spring delights me well, 
When flowers and leaves are growing ; 
And it pleases my heart, to hear the swell 
Of the birds’ sweet chorus flowing 
In the echoing wood ; 
And I love to see all scatter’d around, 
Pavilions and tents, on the martial ground ; 
And my spirit finds it good 
To see, on the level plains beyond, 
Gay knights and steeds caparison’d. 
It pleases me, when the lancers bold 
Set men and armies flying ; 
And it pleases me, too, to hear around 
‘The voice of the soldiers crying ; 
And joy is mine, 
When the castles strong me pn shake, 
And walls uprooted totter and quake, 
And I see the foe-men join 
On the moated shore, all compass’d round 
With the palisade and guarded mened. 
* * * * * 

Lances and swords, and stained helms, 

And shields dismantled and broken, 
On the verge of the bloody battle-scene, 

The field of wrath betoken ; 

And the vassals are there, 
And there fly the steeds of the dying and dead; 
And where the mingled strife is spread, 
The noblest wartior’s care 

Is to cleave the foeman’s limbs and head, 
‘The conqueror less of the living than dead. 


I tell yon that nothing my soul can cheer, 

Or Contin or reposing, 

Like the onset cry of ‘ charge them’ rung 

From each side, as in battle closing ; 

Where the horses neigh, 
And the call to ‘ aid’ is echoing loud, 
And there, on the earth, the lowly and proud 
In the foss together lie ; 
And yonder is piled the mingled heap 
Of the brave that scaled the trench’s steep. 
Barons! your castles in safety place, 
Your cities and villages, too, 
Before ye haste to the battle-scene : 
And, Papiol! quickly go, 
And tell the Lord of ‘ Yes and No,’ 
That peace already too long hath been ! 

The Crusades gave a new character to 
poetry. M. de Sismondi, in speaking of a 
production of Peyrols, says— 

“But the war, of all others, most fitted 
to inspire a poet, was the crusade. Whilst 
the preachers, from every pulpit, announced 








ciared, by the judges of the combat, to be the 


salvation to those who should shed their 
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blood to deliver the tomb of Christ, the 
Troubadours, who partook of the same enthn- 
siasm, were still more strongly influenced by 
the new and strange adventures which the 
fairy realms of the East promised them. 
Their imaginations wandered with delight 
over those romantic countries, and they 
sighed as well for the conquest of that terres- 
trial paradise, as for that which was promised 
them in heaven. Many of them were, how- 
ever, detained in Europe by the bonds of 
love; and the contests between these two 
passions, these two religions of their hearts, 
frequently gave an interesting character to 
the poems which were composed to animate 
the crusaders. This conflict is no where more 
agreeably described than in a tenson between 
Peyrols and Love. Peyrols was a knight of 
slender fortune, from the neighbourhood of 
Roquefort in Auvergne. His distinguished 
talents for poetry introduced him to the court 
of the Dauphin of Auvergne. He there fell 
passionately in love with the sister of that 
prince, the Baroness de Merceeur, and the 
Dauphin prevailed upon his sister to return 
the passion of his Troubadour, in order to 
encourage those poetical talents which were 
the ornament of his court. Neither the Ba- 
roness nor the Troubadour were able rigor- 
ously to preserve the strict bounds of a poeti- 
cal attachment ; and Peyrols, who for a con- 
siderable time had only celebrated, in his 
verse, the cruelty of his mistress, at length 
sang the victories and the exultation of a happy 
lover. The Baron de Mercceur was offended. 
The Dauphin resented the injury which he 
believed his brother-in-law had sustained, 
and Peyrols was banished. Other attach- 
ments succeeded this first love, which are 
also celebrated in his verses. The preaching 
of the second crusade changed, at once, his 
mode of life. The following is his dialogue 
with Love, the original of which has been 
published by M. Fabre d’Olivet, who has 
happily mingled in his ‘ Court of Love’ many 
ancient fragments with his own verses. 
Love! [long have been your slave, 
Till my heart is broken ; 
What is the reward I have? 
Where, my duty’s token? 
Peyrols! can you then forget 
‘hat same blooming Beauty, 
Whom with such delight you met, 
Swearing love and duty? 
That’s the way I paid the debt! 
Let me tell you, your light heart 
Tender thoughts disperses ; 
When you act the lover’s part 
You falsify your verses. 
Love! I’ve still been true to you, 
And if now I leave you, 
*Tis what | am pat to do; 
Do not let it grieve you. 
Heaven will see me safely through ! 
Heaven, too, make the kings agree ! 
Keep them both from fighting ! 
Lest Saladin their foily see 
Which he’ll take delight in. 
Peyrols! do the best you will, 
ou alone can’t save it ; 
Every Turk you cannot kill, 
That storms the Tower of David; 
Here remain and sing your fill! 
You ’re not wanted by the kings ; 
Stay then and amuse you, 
7 re so fond of quarrelings 
‘hey can well excuse you. 
Love! I ’ve felt your power depart; 
‘Though my fair one’s beauty 
_ still about my heart, 
et L’ll do my duty. 
Many a lover now must part ; 


Many hearts must now begin 
To feel their sad griefs springing, 
Which, but for cruel Saladin, 
Had joyously been singing. 
An amusing account of the Trouvéres, the 
inventors of mysteries and moralities, suc- 
ceeds that of the Troubadours ; and Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, all yield their poetic 
treasures. 
But we must close our quotation with a 
Song translated from the old German min- 
strels, and contained in a note where Mr. 
Roscoe asserts the superiority of the Minne- 
singers over the Troubadours.—We will give 
part of the note: 
“‘ The Translator trusts that he may be 
excused for adding two specimens of the 
lighter pieces of these ‘ singers,’ for which, as 
well as for a few of the translations of the 
Troubadours, inserted in this work, he is in- 
debted to the papers of a friend, who, for the 
purpose of bringing all the contemporary 
songsters of this age into one view, is prepar- 
ing a volume for publication. It is entitled, 
‘ Specimens selected and translated from the 
lyric poetry of the German Minnesingers or 
Troubadours of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries, illustrated by similar 
Selections and Translations from the Poets of 
the Provencal and other Southern Dialects.’ 
“ The following Song is the production of 
Dietmar von Aste— 
There sate upon the linden tree 
A bird, and sang its strain ; 
So sweet it sang, that as I heard 
My heart went back again. 
It went to one remember’d spot, 
It saw the rose-trees grow, 
And thought again the thoughts of love 
There cherish’d long ago. 
A thousand years to me it seems, 
~ Since by my fair I sate ; 
Yet thus to be a stranger long, 
Is not. my choice, but fate : 
Since then [ have not seen the flowers, 
Nor heard the bird’s sweet song : 
~~ joys have all too briefly past, 
ly griefs been all too long. 





THE WITCH-FINDER. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

AGREEABLY to our promise we take up the 
local antiquarianism of this otherwise very 
amusing Romance, which we can assure our 
fair novel readers will please them in story, 
though we choose to display our lore upon its 
other qualities. 

The author seems to have been anxious to 
make “‘ The Witch-Finder” a sort of index 
to the curiosities of the period which he has un- 
dertaken to illustrate, and he has brought toge- 
ther a variety of singular facts. Some of these 
the mere reader of romance, who covets 
nothing but break-neck adventures and hair- 


under the circumstances probable. 
who found the two friends, the object of repub 


clined to think this refinement on cruelty al 





breadth escapes, will, perhaps, think might 
be spared ; but the writer has evidently flat- 
tered himself that they would give an air of 
vraisemblance to his imaginary scenes, and 
thus heighten generally the interest of his 
work. Heavails himself of that license which 
most labourers in this department of litera- 
ture claim. Some things he gives which are 
improbable because they are true, and mixes 
them with others which, though not true, are 
Readers 


lican mercy, doomed to draw lots which should 
be the executioner of the other, might be in- 


most too romantic for a romance, But by 


looking into an old Life of Cromwell, they 
might stumble on the following narrative: 

‘ Being all drawn up, Cromwell, with an angry 
and down look, rides round, and on a sudden 
commands one of those two regiments to en- 
compass a regiment of foot; which being done 
accordingly, he called four men by their 
names out of the body, and with his own 
hands committted them to the marshal, and 
immediately calling a council of war, (whilst 
the rest of their confederates slunk their 
white colours into their pockets and trembled 
at this boldness of Cromwell,) tried and con- 
demned them. But they had the favour trom 
the court of casting lots for their lives, two 
only to die; and the two whose lot it was to 
die, were presently shot to death upon a 
green bank by the other two, in sight of the 
army.” 

The idea of a bond being drawn up to be 
signed with human blood, startles the peace- 
able English of the nineteenth century ; but 
in the histories of the massacre of 1641, we 
find it on record that it was thus Sir Phelim 
O’Neale and his brother conspirators endea- 
voured to secure their mutual fidelity to the 
murderous designs which connected them. 
In their midnight meetings they drew blood 
from their veins, in each other’s presence, to 
use in adding their signatures to an instru- 
ment drawn up to prevent flinching, and to 
prove that all concurred in the horrors then 
meditated. One of his characters he repre- 
sents to have been first enriched and then 
ruined, by that extraordinary scheme for 
gambling, which was called a trade in tulips, 
but which has long been known by the name 
of the Tulipomania. 

The taking the heart from the mangled re- 
mains of one beloved, to give it interment 
in consecrated ground, is a mark of affection 
from which modern sentiment would shrink, 
but it was not uncommon in the century be- 
fore the last. It was thus that friendship 
acted by the gallant Montrose, when he had 
been basely put to death in Scotland. The 
incident is therefore not out of its place in 
the romance. 

Inourlast, we extracted the author’s picture 
of the Red Bull theatre. There was one instance 
of politeness which he might have exhibited 
in his smoking fashionables; he might have 
made James, or the other gallant, compli- 
ment the lady with the offer of a whiff. Ac- 
cording to Prynne, this was quite consonant 
with good breeding. He distinctly mentions 
it as being common, and we should judge 
from what we have read on the subject, 
that such politeness would have been as 
grateful to an English fine lady then as it 
might be to the Queen of the Sandwich Islands 
now. Prynne, however, describes what was 
the mode in the age of Charles the First. 
The practice might have grown obsolete by 
the time of the Restoration. That ladies 
went masked to the play is well known, and 
that they did so in order to laugh as heartily at 
a coarse joke as the Widow Lee did, is as 
notorious. Colley Cibber, in his life, speaks 
of the practice thus :—‘‘ But while our au- 
thors took these extraordinary liberties with 
their wit, I remember the ladies were then 
observed to be decently afraid of venturing 
bare-faced to a new comedy till they had 
been assured they might do it without the 
- | risk of an insult to their modesty. Or, if their 
curiosity were too strong for their patience, 
they took care, at least, to save appearances, 
-| and rarely came upon the first days of acting 
but in masks, (then daily worn, and admitted 
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in the pit, the side boxes, and gallery ;) which 
custom, however, had so many ill conse- 
quences attending it, that it has been abo- 
lished these many years.” 

The Lee Penny is one of the curiosities in- 
troduced and particularly described. This 
was a trinket which “ the wisdom of our an- 
cestors” led.them to believe possessed the mi- 
raculous power of curing diseuse, and of per- 
forming many other wonders. It was particu- 
larly noticed in a work which came out about a 
quarter of a ceutury ago, ‘“‘ Murray’s Guide to 
the Beauties of Scotland.” There it appears 
that the bauble was actually borrowed by the 
town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to relieve the 
inhabitants from the plague. The bond given 
for its safe keeping and due return, was in 
existence till the year 1730, when it is said 
to have been accidentally spoiled by the rain 
getting into it. In addition to the strange 

acts correctly given in this romance, we add 

the following from the book we have men- 
tioned :—‘‘ The most remarkable cure per- 
formed upon a human being, was on the per- 
son of Lady Baird, of Sauchtenhall, near 
Edinburgh, who having been bit by a mad 
dog, was come to the length of the hydropho- 
bia; upon which having begged that the Lee 
Penny might be sent to her house, she nsed 
it for some weeks, drinking and bathing in 
the water it was dipped in, and was quite re- 
covered. This happened about the year 
1700, and the fact is very well attested by 
the lady of the Laird of Lee at that time, re- 
lating also that she and her husband were 
entertained at Saachtenhall by Sir —— Baird 
and his lady for several days, on account of 
the lady’s recovery by the Lee Penny.” 

A bond, besides the documents already no- 
ticed in this article, is alluded to in The 
Witch- Finder, but hardly brought sufficiently 
forward ; this is a “ Bond of Constancy,” 
which Ninon del’Enclos was induced to give to 
one of her numerous lovers. This is merely 
hinted at as an anecdote of the times. The 
story we have seen thus narrated: 

“In the midst of a new attachment be- 
tween Ninon on the one part, and the Mar- 
quis de Chatres on the other, the latter was 
ordered to his regiment by a command as per- 
emptory as it was sudden. In spite of the 
known character of his mistress, this vain or 
fooli-h lover employed every species of en- 
treaty to secure her fidelity in his absence. 
Amongst many expedients directed to this 
point, his clear sighted passion suggested the 
fortunate idea of a bond of constancy, fairly 

written and subscribed, and sealed by the 
hand of his fair mistress. As we should na- 
tarally expect, Ninon was not long restrained 
by this legal document from forming a fresh 
connection. “ Ah! le don billet qu’a la Cha- 
tres !” was the exclamation ef the conscience- 
stricken frail one, at a moment when reflec- 
tion came too late. 

A condensed view is given of Tradiscant’s 

. The author has selected, not its 
valuables but its oddities, for his catalogue ; 
and the conjuror, Lilly, is introduced gravel 
standing up for some of the strangest “ vui- 
gar errors’ described in the work of Sir 
Thomas Brown. We stare to find an um- 
brella and a pair of skaits in a museum of 
curiosities. There, however, they certainly 
were. Skates shortly after came into use in 
England. Evelyn, in his journal for 1662, 
speaks thus of them:—“ Dec. 1. Havin 
seene the strange and wonderful dexterity of 
the sliders on the new canal in St. James’s 





divers gentlemen and others with scheets, 
after the manner of the Hollanders, with 
what swiftness they passe, how suddainely 
they stop in full carriere upon the ice.” 


London and of Bankside, at Charles’s period, 
from the Thames, has evidently been made 
with much care. We have nothing to say 
against his retrospective view of the Old 


é picture given of the appearance of 


Theatres, but the manner in which our au- 
thor decides between the claims of Lowen 
and Taylor to the merit of the finest acted 
Hamlet, rests on no foundation with which 
we are acquainted. Malone seems to prove 
that Taylor was the man. The old actor’s 
mention of Holland’s Leagner is correct in 
point of time. Lowen, who is made to speak 
of it, might, and probably did, often visit that 
scene of dissipation in his younger days. 
The place so called was a scene of profligate 
entertainment, which stood, we believe, on 
the site of Holland-street, which is now 
found at the foot of Blackfriar’s Bridge, on 
the Surrey side. The house was surrounded 
by water, and on one occasion, by drawing 
up the bridge which led to it, made a remark- 
able resistance to the legal anthorities, whose 
attention had been called to its irregularities, 
or whose inmate had been less punctual in 
paying than was thought correct. 
seen an ancient representation of this place 
with its drawbridge, its bower, and its gar- 
dens, which may have furnished the author 
of the Witch-Finder with the details which he 
has put into the mouth of Old Lowen, 


was surmounted by the motto— 
“ Noctes atque dies patet atri Janua ditis.” 


And the following lines gave the character 


which it had with the pious of that day : 


*¢ Vato this island and great Plutoes court, 
None are denv’d that willingly resort, 
Charon or’ e Phlegeton will set on shoare 
And Cerberus will guard you to the doore : 
Where dainty deyils dresst in human shape, 
Vpon your senses soone will make a rape. 
They that come freely to this house of sinne, 

In Hell as freely may have entrance in.” 


Among other instances of the author’s 
anxiety to assist his tale with singular anec- 
dotes of the period, we may mention his glance 
at Riyett’s Candlesticks. In the preface to the 
High Court of Justice, Rivett is thus parti- 


cular] i : 
ls Wy, noticed : 


ith the extirpation of royalty in the 
person of the king, was blended every en- 
sign that denoted kingly power: the statues 
of the unfortunate monarch were removed 
from the Royal Exchange and Charing Cross, 
as objects obnoxious to republican and puri- 
tanical eyes; the beautiful equestrian figure, 
by Le Soeur, at the latter place, was pur- 
ased by one Rivett, a brazier in Holborn, 
under the pretence of being broke into 
pieces, to convert it inte candlesticks, knife- 
handles, and nut-crackers ; but the artful and 
prudent tradesman wisely buried the same 
in a yard behind his dwelling, substituting in 
its place all sorts of inferior metal he could 
procure, which converting into the above 
vendible articles, found such ready pur- 
chasers, and so great a demand for his ware 
from both parties, both cavalier and republi- 
can, that he was reported to have made a 
considerable fortune by his ingenious decep- 
tion—the Royalists keeping them as precious 
reliques, and the Puritans as memorandums of 
&| their triumph and victory over fallen great- 
ness; but on the restoration of Charles the 





ark, performed before their Majesties, by 


Second, 
ed by th 





We have 


the eyes of both parties were open- 
e brazier producing the elegant work 
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of art uninjured, which was restored to ig 
former station, the man amply rewarded for 
the loyal cheat, and the trumpery mockeries 
reduced to their former intrinsic value, o1p 
BRAss !” 

The notice above taken of various points 
as they occurred to us, will develop to the cu. 
rious some of the sources of this anthor’s in. 
formation. We could offermore on the subjects 
of the ordeals for murder and witchcraft, to 
which one of his characters is subjected ; but 
it is not necessary. He has evidently com. 
pared what are considered the most correct 
representations of the proceedings usnal in 
such cases. The picture of “ Touching for 
the Evil,” seems to have been furnished by a 
comparison of Evelyn’s account of it in Eng. 
land with Grimble’s description of the for. 
malities observed while the King was abroad. 
Our author would have done well had he 
gone a little more into particulars. We 
should like to know, for instance, what fees 
were demanded from the patients; for as 
each received :a golden angel trom the king, 
and as he touched more than six thousand in 
a single year, if the individuals were not 
taxed for it, the expense thus created would 
have made an item of some importance in 
the budget of the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 





OURIKA. 
By the Duchess de Duras. 


It (Concluded from page 343.) 


‘¢ Towarps the end of the year 1795, the 
reign of terror being at an end, friends began 
to seek each other ont, and the scattered re- 
mains of Madame de B.’s society rallied round 
her. With chagrin I beheld the circle of her 
friends increase ; for the station I held in the 
world was so equivocal, that the more society 
returned to its natural order, the more I felt 
myself excluded from it. Every time that 
strangers came to visit us, I underwent fresh 
misery. The expression of surprise mingled 
with disdain that I observed upon their 
countenances when they first beheld me, put 
me toconfusion. I was sure to hecome the 
subject, an aparte in the window- seat, or of a 
whisper in a corner, that it might be ex- 
plained how a negress came to be admitted 
as an inmate in Madame de B.’s society. I 
used to suffer martyrdom during these ex- 
planations. Ilonged to be transported back 
to my barbarous country and its savage in- 
habitants, whom I should fear less than this 
cruel world, that made me responsible for its 
own evils. The recollection of a disdainful 
look would remain upon me for whole days, 
appear to me in my dreams, flit before me 
under the likeness of my own image. Alas! 
such were the chimeras that I suffered to dis- 
turb me. Thou, my God! hadst not yet 
taught me to dispel these phantoms : I knew 
not that repose was to be found in Thee! 

“TI then sought for shelter in the heart of 
Charles. I was prond of his virtues. and 
still prouder of his friendship. I admired 
him as the most perfect being that I knew 
upon earth. I once thought that I felt. for 
him the most tender love of a sister; but 
now, worn by grief, it seemed as if I had 
grown old, and my tenderness was become 
that of a mother. Indeed a mother only could 
feel the same passionate desire for his success, 
and anxiety for his welfare through life. 
would willingly have given up my existence 
to save him from a moment’s pain. I saw the 
impression he made upon others long before 
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he did. He was happy enough neither to 
think or care about it. This was natural, for 
he had nothing to fear,—nothing to give him 
that habitual uneasiness I felt about the 
opinion of others. His fate was all harmony ; 
mine was all discord. 

« One morning an old friend called upon 
Madame de B., confidentially entrusted with 
a proposal of marriage for Charles. Madlile. 
de Thémines had suddenly become a rich 
heiress in the most distressing manner. Ex- 
cepting her great aunt, her whole family had 
perished on the scaffold in one day. This 
lady (having reached her eighteenth rear,) as 
sole guardian of her niece, was exceedingly 
anxious to have her married, lest her own 
death should leave her without a single pro- 
tector. Anais de Thémines, besides pos- 
sessing the advantages of birth, wealth, and 
education, was beautiful as an angel. It was 
impossible that Madame de B. should hesitate : 
she spoke to her son, who (though he at first 
showed some reluctance at marrying so early) 
expressed a desire to see Mdlle. de Thémines. 
The interview took place, and his reluctance 
vanished. Anais was formed to please him. 
She appeared so unconscious of her charms, 
and possessed modesty so unassuming and 


quiet, that she could not fail endearing herself | when I reflect that she will be the mother of 


to him. He was allowed to visit at her aunt’s, 
and soon became passionately in love with 


her. I knew the progress of his feelings, and| 00d a8 she is! 


longed to behold this lovely creature, to whom 


his happiness was soon to be entrusted. She 
came one morning to St. Germains. Charles | addressing there. 
had spoken of me to her, and I had no con- | sionate discourse with the most unaccountable 
She ap-| sensations. 
peared to me an angel of goodness. I assured|envied not his happiness; but why gavest 
her that Charles would make her happy, and | thou life to poor Ourika? Why did she not 
that his discretion was so much above his| perish on board the slave ship she was snatch- 
years, that she need have no apprehensions | ed from, or on the bosom of her mother? A 
on account of his youth. She qnestioned me | little African sand would have covered her 
much about him, for she knew that we had| infant body, and light would have been the 
been friends from infancy ; and I was so de-| burthen. Why was Ourika condemned to live? 
ligted at having an opportunity of extolling)To live alone! 
his many virtues, that I could have talked for| Never to he loved! 


temptuous scrutiny to undergo. 


ever. 


“Some weeks passed before the marriage | No creature wants her—must she linger deso- 
took place, for the settlement of business, and | late through life ! 
Charles spent most part of that time at Ma- 
dame de Thémines’, sometimes remaining two| more violence than it ever had. 
or three days at a time in Paris. His absence | knees sinking under me—mv eyes closed, and 
pained me: I felt vexed at losing him, and|I thonght that I was dying.’ 


vexed with myself for preferring my own 
happiness to his. I had never done so before. 
The days that he returned home were holi- 
days forme. Then he would tell me how he 
had passed his time, what progress he had 
made in the affections of his mistress, and re- 
joice with me at the success he had met with. 
Once he began (describing to me the manner 
he intended to live with her :) ‘I will obtain 
her confidence,’ said he, ‘ and give her mine: 
All my thoughts shall be open to her—every 
secret impulse of my heart will I tell her ; in 
short, I wish there to be the. same’ mutual 
trust and confidence between us, as between 
you and me, Ourika.’ The same confidence ! 
How this pained me. I recollected that he 
knew not the only secret I ever had, and de- 
termined never to let him know it. 

“ By degrees, his absences became longer 
and more frequent, until at last he used 
merely to come to St.Germains for a few 
minutes at a time, (generally on horseback, to 
save time on the road,) and always returning 
to Paris the same afternoon ; so that we com- 
pletely lost his company of anevening. Ma- 


perceived him coming full gallop at a distance. 
He had been absent nearly the whole week : 
as he approached us, he jumped from his 
horse, and began walking with us. After a 
few minutes general conversation, we re- 
mained behind, and began conversing as in 
former times. I remarked it. ‘In former 
times!’ cried he, ‘had I ever any thing to 
say in former times? I have only began to 
exist since I have known my Anais! Ah, 
Ourika, I never can express to you what I 
feel for her. Sometimes it seems to me as if 
my whole soul were passing into hers. When 
she looks at me, I can no longer breathe. If 
she blushes, I long to throw myself in adora- 
tion at her feet; and when I think that I 
am to become the protector of this angel, and 
that she trusts her happiness, her life, her 
fate to me, ah! how proud am I of my own. 
I shall replace the parents she has lost, but I 
shall likewise be her husband—her lover! 
Her first affections will be mine. Our hearts 
will flow into each other, and our lives min- 
gled into one; nor, during their whole cur- 
rent, shall she have to say that I have given 
her an hour’s pain. 

‘¢¢ How rapturous are my feelings, Ourika, 


my children, and that they will owe their life 
to my Anais! Ah, they will be beautiful and 
Tell me, merciful heaven! 
what have I done to deserve such happiness.’ 
“ Oh! what a different question was I then 
I had listened to his pas- 


Thou knowest, O Lord! that I 


Ever and for ever alone! 
Oh! my God, do not 
permit it! Take thy poor Ourika from hence ! 


“This heart-rending thought seized me with 
I felt my 








dame de B. used to joke him for having de- 
erted us; would I could havedonesotoo! One 





“ At these words the poor nun’s agitation 
increased. Her voice faltered, and a few 
tears ran down her withered cheeks. I be- 
sought her to suspend her narration, but she 
refused. 
has no hold over my heart now: it has been 
rooted out of it. God has taken pity on me, 
and has saved me from the abyss I had fallen 
into, for want of knowing and of loving him. 
Remember that I am happy now ; but alas! 
how miserable I was then. Until the moment 
I have just been speaking of, I had borne 
with my grief; it had undermined my health, 
but TI still preserved a kind of power over 
my reason. Like a worm in fruit, it eat 
through my very heart, while all seemed full 
of life without. I liked conversation, discus- 


sion animated me, I had even the gaiety of 


repartee. In short, until then, my strength 
had surpassed my sorrow, but I felt that my 
sorrow would now surpass my strength. 

“ Charles carried me home in his arms. 


Succour was promptly administered to me, 
and I returned to my senses. I found Ma- 
dame de B. by my bed-side and Charles hold- 


‘Do not heed me,’ said she, ‘ grief 





1 
morning, as we were walking in the forest, [| countenances penetrated my very soul, I felt 


life flow again. My tears began to rise; Ma- 
dame de B. gently wiped them away. She 
said not a word—did not ask a question, 
while Charles overwhelmed me with a thon. 
sand. I know not what I answered. I attri- 
buted my indisposition to the heat and fatigue. 
He believed it, and all my bitter feelings re. 
turned on perceiving that he did. I imme- 
diately ceased weeping. How easy is it, 
thought I, to deceive those whose interest 
lies not with you. I withdrew my hand, 
which he was holding, and strove to assume 
a tranquil air. 

* Charles left us, as usual, at five o’clock. I 
felt hurt at his doing so. I would have wished 
him to be uneasy about me: indeed, I was 
suffering greatly! He would still have gone 
to his Anais, for I should have insisted on it, 
but he would have owed the pleasure of his 
evening to me, and that might have consoled 
me. I carefully hid this sensation from him. 
Delicate feelings have a sort of chastity 
about them. They should be guessed, or they 
are thrown away. There must be sympathy 
on both sides. 

“Scarcely had Charles left us than I was 
seized with a violent fever, which augmented 
the two following days. Madame de B, 
watched me with her usual tenderness. She 
was distracted at the state I was in, and at 
the impossibility of removing me to Paris, 
whither the celebration of her son’s marriage 
obliged her to go the next day. 

“ My physician answered for my life if I 
remained at St. Germains, and she at last 
consented to leave me. The excessive ten- 
derness she showed on parting with me, 
calmed me for an instant; but after her de- 
parture, the real and complete loneliness 
I was left in for the first time, threw me 
into despair. The vision was realized that 
my imagination had so long dwelt upon—I 
was dying far away from those I loved. The 
sound of my lamentations reached not their 
ear—alas, it would but have distarbed their 
joy. I fancied them given up to the most 
ecstatic bliss, whilst 1 lay pining on my sick 
bed. They were all I cared for in the world, 
but they wanted not my care. I had but them 
through life, yet I was not wanted by them. 
The frightful conviction of the uselessness of 
my existence made me sick of it. It was a 
pang not to be endured, and sincerely I 
prayed that I might die of my illness. I nei- 
ther spoke or gave any sign of life. The only 
distinct idea I could express in my mind was 
—I wish I could die. Then at other times I 
became excessively agitated. All that had 
passed in my last conversation with Charles 
rushed into my mind. I saw him lost in the 
ocean of delight he had pictured to me, whilst 
T was abandoned to a death as solitary as my 
life. This produced a kind of irritation more 
painful to endure than grief. I increased it 
by filling my brain with chimeras. I fancied 
Charles coming to St. Germains, being told 
that I was dead, and being made miserable 
by my death. Can it be believed ?—The idea of 
grieving him rejoiced me. It would be a re- 
venge—Revenge? for what? for his good- 
ness—for his having been the protecting angel 
of my life! Such guilty thoughts were soon 
replaced by horror at having conceived them. 
My grief I thought no crime, but thus giving 
way to it might lead to one: then J tried to 
collect my inward strength, that it might fight 
against this irritation; but even that I sought 





ing one of my hands. They had both attended 


not where I should have found it. I was 


me, and the sight of their anxious sorrowful ashamed of my ingratitude, Oh! let me die, 
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I exclaimed, but let no wicked passions enter 
my heart. Ourika is a portionless orphan, 
but innocence is yet hers—Let her not tarnish 
it by ingratitude. She will pass away like a 
shadow upon earth, but in her grave she will 
at least rest in peace. Her friends are all 
happy—then let Ourika be so, and die as the 
leaves fall in autumn! I fell into a state of 
languor when this dangerous fever left me. 
Madame de B. continued to reside at St. Ger- 
mains after Charles’s marriage. He often vi- 
sited her, accompanied by his Anais—never 
without her. I always suffered more when 
they were present. I know not whether the 
image of their happiness made me feel my 
misfortune more acutely, or that the sight of 
Charles renewed my remembrance of our old 
triendship, which I sought to find what it once 
was, but could not. Yet he always spoke to me 
just as before—it resembled the friendship he 
used to show me as the artificial flower does 
the natural one. It was the same, except 
that it had neither life nor perfume. 

“ Charles attributed the change in my 
temper to the weakness of my constitution. 
I believe that Madame de B. knew more of 
its real cause. She guessed my secret, and 
was sensibly affected by it. 


** Anais gave hopes of increasing her family, 
and we returned to Paris. My languor in- 
creased daily, The spectacle of domestic 
happiness, so_peaceful—of family bonds, so 
endearing—of love, so passionate, and yet so 
tender—was misery to a poor wretch who was 
doomed to live in no other bonds but those of 
dependence and pity. 

** Days and months passed on thus. I took 
no share in conversation. My talents were 
neglected. The only books I could endure 
were those in which a feeble picture of my 
own sufferings was traced. I fed upon these 
poisons—I feasted on my tears, and remained 
shut up in my room whole hours, giving way 
to them. 

‘* The birth of a son completed the mea- 
sure of Charles’s happiness. He came, his 
heart overflowing with joy, to give me the 
news, and I recognised in the expressions of 
his delight some of the accents ot his former 
confidence. It was the voice of the friend 
that I bad lost, and brought painful remem- 
brances back with it. The child of Anais was 
as beautifulas herself. Every body felt moved 
at the sight of this tender young mother and 
her sweet infant. I alone beheld them with 
bitter envy. What had I done that I should 
have been brought to this land of exile? 
Why was I not left to follow my destiny? 
Well, if I had been the negro slave of some 

. Tich planter, sold to cultivate his land, and 
exposed all day to the burning heat of the 
sun, still, when evening came, and my toils 
were over, I should have found repose in my 
humble cottage ; I should have a sharer in 
them, a companion throngh life, and children 
of my own colour to call me mother ! They 
would have pressed their infant lips upon my 
cheek without disgust, and lain their little 
heads to sleep upon my bosom. Why am I 
never to experience the only affection my 
heart was made for? Oh,my God! take me, 
I beseech Thee, from this world—I cannot, 
cannot endure life any longer ! 


“T was addressing this impious prayer to 
my Creator, in agony upon my knees, when 
door opered, and the Marchioness de C.,; 

who was just returned from England, en- 
tered the room. I bebeld her approach with 


had first revealed my fate to me,—she had 
first caused my misery. 
“ ¢My dear Ourika, (said she,) I want to 
speak with you. You know that I have loved 
and admired you from your infancy, and I 
grieve to see you giving way to such deep 
melancholy. How comes it that you make 
not a better use of the ample resources of 
your mind?’ 
“¢The resources of the mind, Madam, 
(answered I,) only serve to increase misfor- 
tunes, by showing them under a thousand dif- 
ferent forms.’—‘ But if those misfortunes are 
without remedy, is it not a folly to struggle 
against them, instead of submitting to neces- 
sity, which can compel even the strongest to 
yield ?”—‘ True, Madam ; but that only makes 
necessity a hardship the more.’ ‘ Still you 
must own, Onrika, that reason commands us 
to resign ourselves, and divert our attention.’ 
© We must have a glimpse of happiness else- 
where, to be able todo so.’ ‘ Then cannot 
you try what occupation, and forcing your 
mind to a little pleasure, will do?’ ‘ Ah! 
Madan, pleasures that are forced npon us are 
more tedious than melancholy.’ ‘ But why 
neglect your talents?’ ‘ Talents must have 
some object (when they charm not their pos- 
sessor,) ere they can become a resource. 
Mine would be like the flewer of the English 
Poet, 
* Born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 
‘ Are your friends then no object?’ ‘Ihave 
no friends, Madam; I have patrons.’ ‘ Ourika, 
you make yourself very needlessly unhappy.’ 
* Every thing in my life is needless, Madam, 
even my grief.’ ‘ How can you nourish such 
bitter thoughts? you, Ourika, who were so 
devoted to Madame de B. during her distress, 
when every other friend had lett her.’ * Alas ! 
Madan, I am like an evil genius, whose power 
lasts in calamity, bat who flies on the return 
of happiness.’ ‘ Let me be your confidant, 
my dear; open your heart to me; tell me your 
secret. No one can feel a greater regard for 
you than I do, and I shall perhaps be able to 
do you good.’ ‘I have no secret,’ replied I; 
‘my colour and my situation are my sole 
misfortunes, as you know, Madam.’ ‘ Nay, 
do you deny that you have a secret sorrow ¢ 
It is impossible to behold you for a moment 
without being certain of it.’ I pe:sisted in 
what I had first said. She grew impatient, 
and I saw the storm rising that was to burst 
upon me. ‘Is this your good faith?’ cried 
she; ‘ Is this your vaunted sincerity? Ourika, 
take care—Reserve sometimes leads to de- 
ceit.’ ‘ What, Madam, can I have to reveal 
to you? You, who foresaw my misery so long 
ago—I can tell you nothing that you do not 
know already.’—‘ I will not believe you,’ an- 
swered she; ‘ and since you reuse to trust 
your secret to me, and pretend that you have 
none, I will convince you that I know it. 
Yes, Ourika—a senseless passion is the cause 
of all your grief and your regret; and were 
you not so desperately in love with Charles, 

ou would care very little about being a 

egress. Adieu—I leave you, I must own, 
with much less regard than I felt in coming 
here.’ So saying, she quitted the room. I 
remained thunderstruck. What had she re- 
vealed to me! What horrid interpretation 
had she put upon my grief—Who! I! nourish 
a criminal passion. I let it canker my heart? 
Was my wish, to hold a link in the chain ot 
my fellow creatures, my longing after natural 
affections, and my grief at being desolate, 





terror, for I too well remembered that she 


was that the despair of guilty love! And 





when I thought that I was only envying the 
picture of his bliss, did my impious wishes 
aspire to the object itself? What cause had F 
given to be suspected of so hopeless a pas- 
sion? Might I not love him more than my 
own life, and yet with innocence? Did the 
mother, when she threw herself into the lion’s 
jaw to save her son; or the brothers and 
sisters, who intreated that they might die 
upon the same scaffold, and united their 
prayers to heaven as they went up to it—did¢ 
they feel influenced by guilty love? Is not 
humanity alone the cause of the sublimest de-- 
votion of every kind! And why might I not 
have the same feelings for Charles—my friend 
from infancy, and the protector of my youth? 
And yet a secret voice unheard before warns 
me thatI am guilty! Oh! heaven—remorse 
must then become a fresh torment to my 
wasted heart—Poor Ourika! Every species 
of misery must then oppressher! Poor Ourika! 
and are even her tears become a crime! Is 
she forbidden to think of him? Must ske no 
longer dare even to be unhappy ! 

“These thoughts threw me into a death- 
like stupor. Before night came, I was 
taken violently ill, and in three days my 
life was despaired of. My physician de- 
clared that the sacrament should be promptly: 
administered to me, for there was not a 
moment to lose. My confessor had died 
a short time since. Madame de B. sent for 
the parish priest, who could only bestow 
extreme unction upon me, for I was per- 
fectly insensible to. what was passing round 
me. But then, when my death was hourly 
expected, when all hopes were over, then 
it was that God took pity on my soul by 
preserving my life. Contrary to ali expeeta- 
tion, I continued to struggle against my ill- 
ness, at the end of which time my senses re- 
turned tome. Madame de B. had never lett 
me, and Charles’s affection for me seemed re- 
turned. The priest had visited me every 
day, anxious to find an interval of reason to 
confess me; I desired it likewise as soon as I 
had thought again. I seemed led by an inyo- 
luntary impulse to seek for repose in the bo- 
som of religion. I made an avowal of my 
errors to the priest. The state of my soul did 
not frighten him. Like an old experienced 
mariner, he was accustomed to the tempest. 
He quieted my fears as to the passion I was 
accused of. ‘ Your heart is pure,’ said he, 
“you have injured no one but yourself, and 
in that you were guilty. You will have to 
account for your happiness to God, for he en- 
tiusted it to you. It depended on yourself, 
since it lies in the performance of your duty. 
Have you ever considered in what that duty 
consisted? God should be the aim of man; 
but has yours been? Let not, however, let 
not thy courage fail thee, Ourika ; but pray 
to God. He hears you, and will receive you 
in his arms. He knows no difference of men 
orcolour. All are of equal value in his eye, 
and do thou strive to render thyself worthy 
of his favour.’ 

“Thus did the venerable man open the 
path of consolation to me. His simple words 
carried peace with them to my heart. I me- 
ditated on them, and drew from them, as from 
a fertile mine, a store of new thoughts. I 
saw truly that I had not known my duty, for 
there are duties for the lonely as well as for 
those connected in the world to perform. 
Though they are deprived of the ties of 
blood, Heaven has granted them the whole 
world for their family. The charity sister, 





thought I, is not isolated on earth, though she 
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has renounced its enjoyments. She has a 
family of her own choosing. She is the or- 
phan’s mother, the daughter of the aged, and 
a sister to the unhappy. How often have 
men of the world sought for retirement, there 
to adore in solitude the Author of all that is 
great and good, privately seeking to render 
their souls worthy of appearing before the 
Lord. Sweet it is, oh God! to seek to please 
thee by purifying the heart for the great day 
of thy appearance: but I had not done so. 
A senseless victim of each uncurbed impulse 
of my soul, I had Upp ese the enjoyments of 
the world, and had thrown away my happi- 
ness. Still I lost not all hope; God was wil- 
ling, perhaps, in throwing me on this foreign 
Jand to take me to himself. He snatched me 
from my savage state of ignorance—he saved 
me from the vices of slavery, and permitted 
me to learn his laws. They point out my 
duty to me, and I will pursue it. Never more, 
Oh Lord! will I offend thee for the favours 
thou hast granted me, or accuse thee of my 
faults ! 

“ The new light in which I viewed my 
situation brought peace to my heart. I was 
astonished at the calm that it enjoyed after so 
many storms. An outlet had been opened for 
the torrent, and it now floated in peaceful 
tides, instead of carrying devastation with its 
current, 

“I soon determined upon taking the veil, 
and intreated Madame de B.’s permission to 
do so.—‘ I shall feel truly grieved, my dearest 
Ourika, (said she,) to part with you; but I 
have done you so much harm by wanting to 
do you good, that I have no right to oppose 
your determination.’ Charles pleaded against 
it with great earnestness: he intreated, he 
conjured me to renounce it. ‘Hinder me 
not, Charles, (cried I;) let me seek the only 
asylum, where my prayers for you will be 
equally pure with the friendship I have ever 
felt for you.’” 

Here the young Nun abruptly ended her 
narrative. 1 continued to attend her; but 
all my endeavours to preserve her life were 
vain. She fell with the last leaves of Autumn. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
IRISH SATIRE. 
Amonc the many translated specimens with 
which we have been furnished from the re- 
mains of old Irish Literature in all its other 
branches, I do not recollect having seen 
any that told us of the existence of a satirical 
power. That this was rather the result of 
imperfect inquiry on the part of the curious 
in these matters, than of its actual non-ex- 
istence, I always suspected—for satire is ever 
keenest when it is natve—and this last is the 
characteristic of unreclaimed genius, in all 
countries. I have been enabled to procure 
some instances which are current amongst the 
peasantry of the South of Ireland, in their ver- 
nacular tongue ; and I shall venture to subjoin 
a few, almost literally rendered into English. 
They are presented under the form of fables, 
and like ail early attempts of this nature 
have the fault of being personal. The first 
is directed against one of those half gentry 
who supply the place of the absentee land- 
lords (this, it appears, was rather an ancient 
grievance,) and let out portions of land, in 
acres, half acres, and quarter acres, to the 
labourer who wishes to secure himself a store 
of potatoes against the idle season ensuing— 
and who take especial care that they do not 
leave the premises until all demands have 


remember having heard the fable introduced 
with great effect into a harangue by an ora- 
tor of this class : 

** John Finnane walked through his 
grounds—John was weary, and he sat down 
upon a ridge of potatoes. It was Jerry 
Graham’s quarter. How astonished was John 
Finnane to hear Jerry’s white-eyes talking to 
one another in the ground under him: He 
stooped, and began to listen. ‘ Will you grow 
any more?’ says a little potatoe to a big 
potatoe. ‘No,’ says the other ‘I am big 
enough.’ ‘ Well, then,’ says the little pota- 
toe, ‘move out of the way, and let us grow 
for poor Jerry Graham and the creatures.’ 
‘ You know very well,’ says the big potatoe, 
‘ that I can’t stir out of this, until John Fin- 
nane gets his rent.’ ‘That’s true,’ says the 
other.” 

The next was intended to ridicule an ex- 
travagant fellow, who having no family, neg- 
lected his household concerns, and was 
ruining himself by indolence and a fe 
for the chase. The fairies of the Hibernian 
bards are a very different race of beings 
from those of Shakespeare. They do not 
hold their meetings 
** On the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance their ringlets to the whistling wind,” 

but are generally represfnted as arace of 
chubby boys in red jackets, with caps on 
their heads, and invariably engaged in the 
diversion of goal playing, a game somewhat 
resembling our cricket. 

*€<So good a rider David Foy was, and 
so notable a creature was his horse, that he 
left hounds, hunt, hare, and all behind him. 
On he went, and he was going, going, going, 
until he came to a great valley. And there 
he saw a number of boys, with red jackets, 
and caps on their heads, and hurlies in their 
hands, playing goal. David Foy began to 
be afraid, for he knew where he was. Pre- 
sently, an old hag came and offered him 
something to drink; he refused it, for he 
knew it was not good to take drink from the 
like.* ‘ Take it,’ said the old hag, ‘ and don’t 
spare, it is David Foy’s cider, and long may 
he live, we don’t want for the best he has.’ 
David went in, and made merry with them, 
By and by, in comes an ounshah with a fine 
pail of sweet milk. ‘Where did you get 
that?” said the hag. ‘Long life to David 
Foy, where should I get it but out of his 
dairy? He is out hunting, and Betsy was in 
the haggart with Tim Foulon, and I took my 
share with the cat and the dog.’ ‘ Umph!’ 
says David to himself. Then comes in an 
ounshah with a firkin of butter, and another 
with a gammon of bacon, and all in the same 
story. *’Tisno admiration for ye to be so 
fat,’ says David, making as if he knew no- 
thing. Ina year after, he came to the same 
place ; the boys were nothing but skin and 
bone, and the old hag was scraping a raw 
potatoe to make a cake for their supper. 
‘Oh! the curse of Cromwell on you, David 
Foy, for a near neger as you are ; we haven’t 
made a good meal on you this twelvemonth.’ 
* The more my luck,’ says David.” 

The last I shall at present give you is one 
of more general application, though, as usual, 
an individual has been made the vehicle of 
the satirist’s spleen, and no less an indivi- 
dual than a saint, and no less a saint than 
the great patron himself. While its chief 
point is aimed at those who do much, but 








* The lower orders of the Irish have a superstition 





been cleared off by the miserable lessee. I 
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stop short of all, there is likewise a sly hit 
at the Western folks. 

“ How was it that St. Patrick did not 
reform all Ireland ? When he came over first, 
he walked along, preaching, and converting, 
and baptizing, wherever he came. When he 
came into Ossory, he baptized without 
preaching. When he came down to Lime- 
rick, he made priests, and told them to bap- 
tize and to preach ; but when he arrived in 
Shanagolden, he lifted up his hands, and 
said, ‘Good people, God bless ye all to the 
West!’ and returned to Dubliv.” Oscar. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR, 


THE weather during May has not been favour- 
able ; but still no great injury has any where 
been done to any crop. Wheats and spring 
corns are regular, though late ; hay is late ; 
clovers and tares not so forward as they 
usually are: but the lambing season has been 
favourable. Hawthorn hedges look well ; 
though the blossom is later than usual, by a 
week or ten days. 

Haymaking is the main operation of this 
month, and is no where better than, and rarely 
any where so well performed as in Middlesex. 
The Scotch formerly pretended to laugh at 
John Bull, for what they called burnitig his 
hay. [See Farm. Mag. for 1804-5.] But of 
late years they have begun to imitate the 
practice, not only with what natural hay they 
have, (and which in a cold hilly country is 
never much,) but with their clover and rye- 
grass. It is remarkable, too, that hay, till 
within the last four years, was always brought 
to Edinburgh market loose on the cart; but 
it is now faggoted, or trussed, in the English 
manner, by some of the best growers. It is 
pleasing to see prejudice giving way on every 
side, and the Scotch plough and cart finding 
their way every where in the South, as Mid- 
dlesex haymaking is in the North. Still the 
Southerns have much to learn from their ultra 
Northumbrian brethren,—in working fallows, 
both naked and for green crops,—in training 
hedges,—and in systematic arrangement of 
labour, ‘ 

There is one prejudice, or mistaken notion, 
as to hay, common to both countries; viz. 
that hay stacked in a house (not an open- 
sided hay barn, but a close barn) is more apt 
to heat than when stacked in the open air:— 
the contrary is the fact. Another idea pre- 
valent in the north of Britain and in Ireland, 
is, that hay-ricks built hollow, with both ver- 
tical and horizontal cavities, are less liable to 
heat than solid built ricks :—this also is con- 
trary to fact; thongh such hollows made and 
stopped up in a temporary manner, to be 
opened if the ricks overheat so as to be in 
danger of taking fire—are of use. It does not 
appear easy to account for these things, so 
contrary to received opinions; but we can 
appeal to a number of experienced farmers 
for what we have asserted. Heating is fer- 
mentation ; and that process, it would appear, 
does not go on so well when air is sparingly 
as liberally supplied: but supplying it to ex- 
cess impedes the process as much as with- 
holding it. Perhaps this may be the theory? 

To the corn farmer, June is amonth of more 
repose than any month in the year. The horses, 
fatigued with getting in the spring corn, are 
generally allowed a fortnight’s idleness and 
the run of a good rich turf; while the men are 





that fairies have power to detain only those who accept 
refreshment from their hands. 


put to jobs—hoeing potatoes, or peas or beans, 
orse-hoeing, mowing, hay-making, &c. 
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AEROSTATION.—DEATH OF MR. HARRIS. 


I sec leave, Mr. Editor, through your co- 
lumns, to suggest a query or two, as to the 
immediate cause of death in the unfortunate 
aérial traveller, Mr. Harris. It was stated 
in the earliest accounts we received of the 
fatal accident near Carshalton, and corrobo- 
rated by the evidence of the game-keeper on 
the inquest, that ‘he heard a report resem- 
bling distant thunder, and on looking up at 
the instant in the direction of the sound, saw 
the balloon descending with great velocity, 
striking the branch of a tree in its descent ; 
and on proceeding to assist the sufferers, he 
found the Female almost in a state of insen- 
sibilitv, and Mr. Harris quite dead in the bot- 
tom of the car, witha black mark on his neck.” 

On reading the account, it struck me as ex- 
tremely probable that the accident was occa- 
sioned by lightning striking the balloon at the 
instant when the unfortunate man was open- 
ing the valve in order to make the descent. 
In such case, there can be no doubt that the 
line connected with the. valve (which is in the 
upper part of the balloon) would act as a 
conductor; and that the principal mass of 
electric fluid would pass through the arm and 
body of the sufferer, producing instant death 
to himself, and severe concussion in the per- 
son of his female compani 

Without referring the accident to this 
source, it seems difficult to account for the in- 
stantaneous death of one party, or the insen- 
sibility of the other. Suppose the sternum 
and two or three ribs of the deceased to be 
broken, through the balloon coming in con- 
tact with the branch of a tree, it would not 
have produced death before a person would 
be able to go to the distance of forty or fifty 
yards, as stated by the gamekeeper in his 
evidence. On the contrary: supposing the 
accident to have arisen from a discharge of 
the electric fluid, we may account for the in- 
stantaneous death of the unfortunate man, 
and the dark mark observed on his neck—the 
skin always assuming a black or livid hue in 
the part of the body where a person has been 
struck by lightning. We may. also account 
in this way for the pains in the back and 
limbs, of which the female complained on 
recovering animation. The electric fluid, as 
is well known, selecting the nerves and spinal 
marrow as its immediate conductors, and thus 
producing instantaneous death, if sufficiently 
vielent; or if less intense, oecasioning a 
temporary paralysis in the patient, without 
either a fracture of the bones, or any other 
-organic derangement. 

I was anxious to see the report of the 
Coroner’s Jury on the event in question, as it 
appeared to me a proper subject on which to 
exercise a rigid examination for the benefit 
of medical science. But, without wishing to 
convey any censure on the Coroner or the 
medical attendant on the occasion, they might 
certainly have gone a little farther, by the 
aid of better surgical assistance, in tracing 
the immediate cause of death in the case in 
question, than stating “ that death might have 
been occasioned by the broken ribs, &c.” 

With regard to any utility likely to result 
to science from these aérial excursions, I be- 
lieve scientific men are of only one opinion. 
All the atmospheric phenomena which admit 
of observation in the car of a balloon, may be 
observed with greater accuracy and much 
greater safety on the tops of mountains. It is 
indeed surprising that accidents have not more 
frequently happened to aéronauts, through the 
agency of the electric fluid. The whole ma- 














chine acting.as a conductor from one cloud 
to another (of different electric intensities, ) it 
is extremely imprudent to make an ascent in 
cloudy weather, especially after a long suc- 
cession of dry weather in the summer months, 
when the atmosphere is very highly charged 
with the electric fluid. In such a case, the 
aéronaut incurs the most imminent peril, and 
certainly ought to defer his excursion. But if, 
in obedience to the mandates of a gaping 
crowd, who consider their own idle gratifica- 
tion paramount to every other question, the 
adventurer feels it necessary to ascend ona 
given day, I should recommend him to carry 
nothing about his person of a metallic nature, 
that the electric fluid may not select his body 
in preference to.any part of the machine, as 
the connecting link from cloud to cloud. 

If, in spite of the late accident, our adven- 
turous countrymen are still determined ‘ to 
tempt the skies,” I should moreover recom- 
mend them to send up an electric kite, in 
order to ascertain the state of the atmosphere 
previous to making an ascent. Nothing more 
is necessary than.to attach a fine copper or 
steel wire to an ordinary boy’s kite, in con- 
junction with the string. If the air in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the kite be highly charged 
with electric fluid, it will communicate a 
shock of more or less intensity to a person 
touching the end of the wire; which, for the 
sake of safety, should be detached from the 
person holding the string of the kite, and com- 
municate with the ground some feet distant 
If such an experiment indicates a sensible de- 
gree of electricity, it would be very unsafe 
for an aérial traveller to make an excursion. 

It has been stated that the late Mr. Harris 
was the gentleman who made some ingenious 
and successful experiments about twelve- 
months since on the Thames, for the purpose 
of preserving ships and vessels from danger, 
in case of their being struck by lightning. If 
the statement be correct, it is the more re- 
markable that he should have met his fate (in 
all probability) by this powerful agent. 

Though the excursion of Mr. Graham and 
his fair partner, on Wednesday last, from the 
gardens of White Conduit House, proved the 
entire confidence of the lady in the prudent 
arrangements of her husband for the manage- 
ment of the machine, it is perhaps the most 
imprudent species of courage a woman can 
exhibit, to ascend in the car of a balloon ; for, 
in the event of disaster (which ought always 
to be calculated on in such cases,) a female 
must necessarily be more liable to danger 
than a man, from her apparel, and greater 
susceptibility of alarm, which also has the ef- 
fect of paralysing the exertions of the latter. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

OxrorpD, May 29.—Yesterday the following 

rees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity—The Rev. M. de Courcy, M.A. 
and B.D. Exeter College. 

Masters of Arts.—Kev. T. 8. Codrington, Brasennose 
Coll. Rey. R.H. Millington, St. John’s Coll. S Jay, Esq. 
Oriel Coll. grand compounders ; Rev. W. Gray, Rev. 
W. Jones, Rev. T. Meyler, Pembroke Coll.; Rev. C. 
Sheffield, Christ Ch.; E. F. Arney, Brasennose Coll. ; 
Rev. N. Smart, University Coll.; Rev. H. G. Chol- 
mondeley, J. Fawcett, Balliol Coll. ; Rev. T. Price, Fel- 
low of Jesus Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts —J. A. G. Colpoys, R. C. Kitson, 
J. Gunn, P. P, Rendall, J. H. Laurence, W. B. L. Haw- 
kins, Exeter Coll.; C. A. Handley, H. B S. Harris, 
Worcester Coll.; G. H. Dashwood, Lincoln Coll.; Hon. 
J. Boyle, Christ Ch. ; T. B. Gwyn, D. L. Jones, Jesus 
Coll.; J. Eddy, Trin. Coll:; J. B. St. John, University 
; E. Hawkins, Balliol Co!l.; T. Clarke, Oriel 
Coll.; G. D. Kent, Corpus Christi College. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday, John Hill, 
Esq. of Jesus Coll. was admitted Master of Arts, 


and Geo, Maxwell, of St, John’s, Bach. of Arts. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Architecture —( Continued. ) 

838. View of the Bank of England, from 
the NW. corner. J. Soane, R.A. 

873. View of the Bank of England, from 
the W. corner. The same. 

883. View of the Bank of England, from 
the E. corner. The same. 

A great part of the new buildings of the 
Bank of England having been, for some time 
past, submitted to the test of public opinion, 
it is unnecessary for us on the present occa- 
sion to make any observations on their me- 
rits, or the style of their architecture; yet 
we are led by the subject to remark, that we 
sincerely regret that that part at least of the 
screen of the Corinthian order, erected by 
Sir Robert Taylor on the south front of the 
Bank, should be removed: we have always 
considered it an example of graceful compo- 
sition and execution, and in some respects 
well adapted to its situation, especially as 
being, in point of relief and dimensions, in 
due subordination to the Ionic centre, and, 
like it, formed on the principles of design of 
the Italian School; whereas that which is 
substituting for it, accords with the facade of 
the principal building neither in its masses, 
its style, nor in its proportions, but has the bad 
effect of drawing away the attention of the 
spectator from it. These last remarks, per- 
haps, may be considered as irrelevant, since 
it may be in the contemplation of the Go- 
vernors of the Bank to remove the southern 
front altogether, and erect in the place of the 
present centre another fabric, corresponding, 
in its style of design, with that of the build- 
ings now raising, and composed of features 
of sufficient grandeur to enable it to main- 
tain its rank, and a due superiority over 
them. Still we cannot help reflecting on the 
fate of the architect, compared with that of 
the painter and sculptor. If the last-men- 
tioned artists produce works of a popular 
character and ae merit, they may 
rest assured that they will hand down to pos- 
terity the memory of their authors; whereas 
the labours of the architect are frequently so 
much the objects of fashion and caprice, that 
he has scarcely retired from the scene ere they 
cease to exist, excepting in the recollections 
of those who were his cotemporaries; and 
such is the case of Sir Robert Taylor espe- 
cially, scarcely a vestige of whose extensive 
works in this situation will have survived their 
erection half a century. This is not said 
with the view of refusing the approbation 
due to the merit of Mr. S.; for, when we ex- 
press a wish that the former buildings of the 
Bank had not been removed, for the reasons 
already stated ; and further, as being in a 
great degree associated with public opinion, 
and so far having become national property, 
we should have been glad to have seen the 
new works in question which have been 
erected by that architect, existing in some 
other situation, as a fine ornament of the City. 

As the drawings enumerated above profess 
to be views, and not designs of a public 
building, they are not legitimate objects of 
architectural criticism, and therefore we have 
abstained from making any observations on 
their composition or details ; yet we must re- 
mark that the capitals, which are an imita- 
tion, or copies, of those of the temple of 
Vesta at Tivoli, are heavy ia their execution, 
and deficient in that elegance of character 
which distingtishes the originals. Le 

855. The new Quadrangle of Corpus Christi 
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College, Cambridge. W. Wilkins, A.—This 
composition is in the style of the architecture 
of England in the Tudor period. Mr. Wilkins’s 
drawings are executed in a firm and decided 
manner, and therefore are well calculated for 
the display of architectural designs, all their 
detail being minutely and correctly shown. 

885. North Front of the new Building of 
King’s College, now erecting at Cambridge. 
The Same. This design, like the preceding one, 
is in the style of the Tudor period, and is evi- 
dently intended to correspond with that of the 
Chapel, in which attempt the architect has 
not been unsucces:ful; but we are appre- 
hensive that this composition will be found, 
when carried into effect, deficient in chiaro- 
scuro and grandeur of expression, faults fre- 
quently occurring in this style of architecture, 
when used for domestic, or similar purposes. 
Indeed it is a matter of much surprise that 
a learned body should prefer a style of archi- 
tecture very different in its qualities from 
those of the elegant studies in which they are 
engaged, to one which is founded on the same 
pure principles of design, and governed by 
the same exquisite taste and feeling, as the 
Greek and Roman literature so justly culti- 
vated in our universities. The classical style 
of architecture might have been adopted very 
properly for the new works, as one side of 
the area on which they are to stand is already 
occupied by Gibbs’s buildings; which, toge- 
ther with Clare Hall, the Public Schools and 
Library, and the Senate House, (all in the 
Palladian style, and amongst the finest fea- 
tures of Cambridge,) would have grouped 
well with them, and the magnificence and 
harmony of the scenery of this spot would 
have been thereby much increased. 

In truth, much blame attaches to those 
architects who have been well educated in 
their profession, and are desirous of acquir- 
ing a reputation for classical taste, that do 
not exert their utmost influence with their 
employers to divert their attention from that 
vicious style which is at this time so fashion- 
able; and such influence, to a very great 
extent, we trust Mr. W. enjoys. 

963. Gateway and Cloisters of King’s Col- 
lege, now building at Cambridge. The Same. 
—The observations on the last article will in 
a great degree apply fo this ; but on examin- 
ing this design with some care, we are further 
induced to think that the effect of the cele- 
brated Chapel of King’s College will be much 
injured by the proposed cloisters being made 
to adjoin the quoins of the front of that build- 
ing, since a part of its picturesque flying 
buttresses, and the rich exterior of the cha- 
pels contained in the spaces between the 
lower portions of them, will no longer be seen 
as parts of the general composition of that 
edifice ; but, on the contrary, the sight of the 
spectator will be principally limited to the 
flat surface of the front, which is devoid of 
expression. We could have wished that this 
fine building should still have remained insu- 
lated, and its whole outline have been left 
undisturbed. 

880. An Architectural Composition. A.Clay- 
ton.—This is a good study of architectural 
forms in composition. The effect of the draw- 
ing is well managed. 


Wara’s Lithographic Drawings 
of celebrated Horses. 
Or celebrated Men we have always memo- 
rials in plenty ; for, for one justly celebrated 
man, there are always a score of scribblers 





sometimes to try to do something where there 
has been really no celebrity. Not so with 
that noble creature, the Horse. He performs 
his part in the most splendid pageants, or 
shares in all the dangers of the most heroic 
actions, and there is no one to preserve his 
memory. But Mr. Ward is another Dean 
Swift in this respect. As the latter made the 
virtuous Houyhynymns immortal ; so does the 
former, by these lithographic likenesses, haud 
down to posterity the forms and beauties of 
that ddonis which so often bore our late re- 
vered Monarch on his back, or of that Copen- 
hagen, which, for sixteen hours (as we have 
heard) sustained the illustrious Wellington 
at Waterloo. These are delightful studies :— 
delightful from association, and delightful 
as productions of art. Mr. Ward’s great skill 
in the anatomy of the animal is prominent in 
the four recently engraved (the two mention- 
ed, and a Cossack and a Persian horse,) but 
they possess a still higher interest as con- 
nected with historical and heroic recollec- 
tions, besides being about the finest specimens 
of lithography yet accomplished in this 
country. 





Myriorama, Second Series. Italian Scenery. 
Published by Samuel Leigh. 

WE noticed the first of these productions, 
imported and improved from the continent, 
with high commendations; and this second 
attempt only teaches us to strengthen our 
terms of praise. The design forms in every 
respect a very elegant and extremely pleas- 
ing entertainment—if that may be styled en- 
tertainment, from its endless variety, which 
combines the most fanciful associations and 
much that is admirable in art. 

We may repeat, for the information of such 
of our readers at a distance from the metro- 
polis as the Myriorama has not yet reached, 
that it consists of a series of (in the present 
case 24) slips, painted in landscape, and sus- 
ceptible of being arranged in millions of 
forms—two, six, or twenty, making but one 
landscape, The immense diversity thus pro- 
duced, the endless displays of subjects full 
of taste, the curious as well as beautiful 
groupings and associations—in short, the 
whole scope of the invention is so excellent, 
that we can truly say we are not acquainted 
with a more refined or improving pastime, 
especially for youthful females, than it offers. 
We could give a myriad of good words to the 
Myriorama. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 
**T too am changed, I scarce know why, 
Can feel each flagging pulse decay, 
And youth and health and visions high 
Melt like a wreath of snow away. 
Time cannot, sure, have wrought the ill, 
Tho’ worn in this world’s sickening strife ; 
In soul, in form, I linger still 
In the first summer month of life. 
Yet journey on my path below, 
Ab, how unlike ten years ago! ” 
A. A. W.—Blackwood’s Mag. 


The moon is shining o’er the lake 
We used to rove beside, 

And, as they’re wont to do, the swans 
Are sailing o’er the tide. 

And there, beneath the willow tree, 
Our little boat is laid ; 

How pleasantly the moonbeam falls 
Upon its quiet shade. 

And there, too, is the red rose tree 
Bending in its sweet grace, 

A beauty o’er her mirror bowed, 





ready to do something on his fame, and 





Reading her own fair face. 


The deer are crouching on the sward, 
Save two white fawns at play 

As “~ had not enough of mirt 
In the long summer day. 


There are our silver pheasants too, 
I see their gleaming wings ; 

And there the peacock to the moon 
Spreads wide his glittering rings. 


There is no cheap upon the lake, 
No change on leaf or flower ; 

There the same deer, there the same birds, 
‘The same moonlighted hour ; 


As the last time when here we stood, 
And looked our first farewell, 
Looked as if things inanimate 
Each inmost thought could tell. 


E’en then my eyes with tears were wet, 
But they were pleasant tears— 

An offering to the memory 
Of many happy years. 


My heart was light with Hopes, and these 
Are Birds which never sing 

With the same sweet familiar song 
‘They utter in our Spring. 


Blessed privilege of youth, to look 
On time without regret ; 

To think that which has past was fair, 
That to come fairer yet. 


*Tis well for us there is no gift 
Of prophecy on earth, 

Or how would every pleasure be 
A rose crushed in the birth. 


How would my inmost heart have shrank, 
If then I could have known, 

Pass a few years, and I should stand 
Beside that lake alone! 


That I—so cherished, loved, carest— 
Must learn to live apart, 

Bear with unkindness, wrong, and all 
That breaks a woman’s heart. 


I should have died ; and would that then 
It had been mine to die! 

I should have been but as the lute, 
Broken by its first sigh.— 


I souglit the world, and for a while 
Mine was a splendid dream— 

Of lighted halls, of palaces, 
Of music, bloom, and beam. 


~ soul was sick, my ear grew palled ; 

felt that pleasure’s gem 

Could not be found in courtly scenes, 
The heart was not with them. 


But I had yet the worst to learn: 
There was one dream that still 

Held empire o’er my soul, that seemed 
Above all chance of ill. 


I thought it—as I thought the stars 
All earthly change above ; 

When that say that dream was false, 
I scarce need say—’twas love. 


And thus could change avail to rend 
Affection’s early band ; 

Ah! she who builds her hope on love, 
Has built indeed on sand. 


But see—the wind has swept a leaf 
From yonder willow tree, 

And it is sailing down the Jake ; 
Let that the emblem be. 


As well you might hope that slight leaf, 
With its white flower, would sail 

In safety down, as trust to love ;— 
Love’s bark is yet more frail. 


That flower will sink, and will not mark 
A trace on wave or wind ; 

But when love disappears, it leayes 
A broken heart behind. L. E. L 
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NELL GWYN. 
viewing a Portrait (supposed to be of 
Cie etiatented beauty) by Sir Peter Lely, from the 
collection of R. Cracroft, Esq. in the Gallery of the 
Northern Society at Leeds.) 
I. 
Beautiful and radiant pt J 
We have heard of teeth of pearl,— 
Lips of coral,—cheeks of rose ;— 
Necks and brows like drifted snows,— 
Eyes—as diamonds sparkling bright, 
Or the stars of sammer’s night,— 
And expression, grace and soul 
Softly tempering down the whole :— 
But a form so near divine, 
With a face so fair as thine,— 
And so sunny-bright a brow— 
Never met my gaze ’till now! 
‘Thou wert Venus’ sister-twin 
If this shade be thine, NELL Gwyn! 
i. 
Cast that carcanet — 
Thou hast need of no — 
Gems, however rare, to dec 
Such an alabaster neck ! 
Can the brilliant’s lustre vie 
With the glories of thine eye? 
Or the ruby’s red compare 
With the two lips breathing there ?— 
Can they add a richer glow 
To thy beauties? No, sweet, no! 
‘Though thou bear’st the name of one 
Whom ’twas virtue once to shun, 
It were, sure, to Taste, a sin 
Now—to pass thee by, Nett Gwyn! 


Hl. 
But they’ve wronged thee,—and | swear 
By thy brow so dazzling fair,— 
By the light subdued that flashes 
From thy drooping lids’ sitk lashes,— 
By the deep blue eyes beneath them,— 
By the clustering curls that wreath them,— 
By thy softly blushing cheek,— 
By those lips that more than speak,— 
By that stately swan-like neck 
Glossy white without a speck ,— 
By thy slender fingers fair,— 
Modest mien—and graceful air,— 
*Twas a burning shame, and sin, 
Sweet, to christen thee NELL Gwyn ! 
Iv. 
Wreathe for aye thy snowy arms, 
Thine are, sure, no wanton’s charms! 
Like the fawn’s—as bright and shy— 
Beams thy dark, retiring eye ;— 
No bold invitation’s given 
From the depths of that blue heaven ;— 
Nor one glance of lightness hid 
*Neath its pale, declining lid! 
No !—I’ll not believe thy name 
Can be aught allied to shame! 
Then let them call thee what they will, 
I’ve sworn—and I'll maintain it still 
(Spite of tradition’s idle din) 
Thou art not—canst not be NELL Gwyn! 
Day 8th, 1824. A. A.W 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE ROYAL HOUSE OF OWHYHEE. 
Tne group of eleven islands in the North 
Pacific Ocean discovered by Captains Cook 
and King, in 1778, and called The Sandwich 
Islands, in honour of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, extend from about 150° to 160° 
of West longitude, and from about 18° to 22° 
of North latitude. They are of considerable 
importance, and all except two inhabited :* 
the climate being nearly similar to that of the 
West Indies in the same latitude, only more 
temperate in general, and free from the tem- 
pests and tornados which so frequently visit 





* Viz. Owhyhee, Mowee, Ranai, Morotoi, Tahoorow, 
h Ureeh (inhabited ;) 


Woahoo, Atooi, Neeh A , 
Morotinnee and Tahoora (not inhabited.) 











and desolate the latter. The sugar cane grows 
toa prodigious size, as does also the taro or 
eddy root, and sweet potato: and, besides 
the indigenous productions, most of the fruits 
and vegetables of Europe may be cultivated 
with great success.t The natives bear a 
closer resemblance to the New Zealanders 
than to any of the tribes which inhabit the 
Friendly or Society Islands, though the latter 
are nearer ; and of late years they have made 
a marked progress in civilization. 

But we are principally induced to advert 
to the present visit to this country of the 
King and Queen of Owhyhee (with, we be- 
lieve, a sort of seignory over the rulers of the 
other isles,) in consequence of having in our 
possession a curious original account of a 
very similar visit about a century ago.. Thus 
does time in its cycle bring before the living 
generation a spectacle extremely like what 
amused its grandsires and great-grandsires 
in the year 1734! 


On Thursday the Ist ot August in that 
year, we read inthe Gentleman’s Magazine— 


Tomo Chachi, the King; Senauki, his wife; 
with Tooanakowki, their son; Hillispilli, the 
War Captain, and the other Cherokee Indians, 
brought over by Mr. Oglethorpe, from Georgia, 
were introduced to His Majesty at Kensington, 
who received them seated on his throne ; when 
Tomo Chachi, Micho or King, made the follow- 
ing Speech, at the same time presenting several 
Eagle’s feathers, which are trophies of their 
country :-— 

‘ This day I see the majesty of your face, the 
greatness of your house, and the number of your 
people. 1am come for the good of the whole 
nation called the Creeks, to renew the Peace 
which was long ago had with the English. [ am 
come over in my old days, though I cannot live 
to see any advantage to myself; I am come for 
the good of the children of all the nations of the 
Upper aud of the Lower Creeks, that they may 
be instructed in the knowledge of the English. 

‘ These are the feathers of the Eagle, which is 
the swiftest of birds, and who flieth all round 
our nations. These feathers are a sign of peace 
in our land, and have been carried from town to 
town there; and we have brought them over to 
leave with you, O Great King, as a sign of ever- 
lasting peace. 

*O reat King, whatsoever words you shall 
say unto me, I will tell them faithfully to all the 
Kings of the Creek nations.’ 

To which His Majesty graciously answered— 

* 1 am glad of this opportunity of assuring you 
of my regard for the — from whom you 
come, and am extremely well pleased with the 
assurances you have brought me from them, and 
accept very gratefully this present, as an indica- 
tion of their good disposition to me and my peo- 
ple. 1 shall always be ready tu cultivate a gooa 
correspondence between them and my own sub- 


*| jects, and shall be glad of any occasion to show 


you a mark of my particular friendship and 
esteem.’ 

Tomo Chachi afterwards made the following 
Speech to Her Majesty— 

* 1am glad to see this day, and to have the 
opportunity of seeing the mother of this Great 
People. 

* As our people are joined with your Majesty’s, 





+ It is remarkable that a very recent discovery of 
geographical importance has not yet been mentioned 
either by the political or scientific press: we allude to 
the discovery of a new Island by a whaler, at no great 
distance from New Zealand. This fine and fruitful 
Gountry is (as we hear) about the size of England, and 
—" of ministering to every enjoyment and blessing 
of life. The climate is delightiul, and the productions, 
both animal and vegetable, abundant and luxuriant. It 
does not appear to have been inhabited; but,it is added, 
our Government has interfered to prevent a private ex- 
pedition, consisting of three vessels, from proceeding to 
take possession of the prize.— Ed. 


we do humbly hope to find you the common mo- 
ther and protectress of us and all our children.’ 

And Her Majesty returned a most gracious 
answer. 

The War Captain, and other attendants of 
Tomo Chachi, were very impurtunate to appear 
at Court in the manner they go in their own 
country, which is only with a proper cover- 
ing round their waste, the rest of their body 
being naked, but were dissuaded from it by 
Mr. Oglethorpe. But their faces were variously 
ong after their country manner, some half 

lack, others triangular, and others with bearded 
arrows instead of whiskers. ‘Tomo Chachi, and 
Senauki_ his wife, were dressed .in scarlet, 
trimmed with gold. 


About a fortnight after this ceremony, we 
are informed— 

Tomo Chachi, and the rest of the Indians, 
dined with the Lady Dutry at Putney ; and then 
waited on the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
received them with the utmost kindness and 
tenderness, and expressed his fatherly concern 
for their ignorance with respect to Christianity, 
his strong desire for their instruction, and great 
satisfaction at the probability of a door being now 
opened. His grace, though very weak, would 
not sitdown, the Micho therefore omitted speak- 
ing to him what he intended, and only desired 
his blessing, adding that what he had further to 
say he would speak to Dr. Lynch, his Grace’s 
son-in-law, and then withdrew. He was after- 
wards entertained at a noble collation, and had 
a conference with Dr. Lynch, expressing his joy, 
as believing some good persons would be sent 
amongst them to instruct their youth. 

On the 30th of October 

The Indian King, Queen, and Prince, &c. set 
out from the Georgia Office in the King’s coaches 
or Gravesend to embark, on their return home. 
During their stayin England, which has been about 
four months, His Majesty allowed them 20/. a 
week for their subsistence, and they have been 
entertained in the most agreeable manner possi- 
ble. Whatever is curious and worthy observa- 
tion in and about the cities of London and West- 
minster has deen carefully shown them; and 
nothing has been wanting among all degrees of 
men to contribute to their diversion and amuse- 
ment, and to give them a just idea of English 
politeness, and our respect for them. In return 
they expressed themselves heartily attached to 
the British nation. They had about the value of 
4002. in presents. Prince William presented the 
young Micho John Towanohowi with a gold 
watch, with an admonition to call upon Jesus 
Christ every morning when he looked on it, 
which he promised. They appeared particularly 
delighted with seeing His Highness perform his 
exercise of riding the managed horse, the Horse 
Guards pass in review, and the agreeable appear- 
ance of barges, &c. on the Thames on Lord 
Mayor’s day. - - - In the same ship embark 
several relations of the English already in 
Georgia, who were allowed .the preference of 

oing. - - - 

Such are the public details of a visit, very 
interesting at that period. Georgia, so repre- 
sented only ninety years since, is now a pow- 
erful province, and under a government, not 
only independent of, but which has been at 
war with Great Britain. But, as we have 
stated, our inducement to recail these cir- 
cumstances is for the purpose of preserving 
a rather satirical and entertaining letter upon 
the subject, written by a very distinguished 
scholar and philosophical inquirer of that 
time, now in manuscript before us. It is 
addressed to a lady, and is as follows: 

Madam! Aug. 22, 1734. 

I had the favour of yours, and am extremely 
oblig’d to you for ye complement you make me in suppos- 
ing ’tis in my powerto mend ye manners of ye savages in 
Dorsetshire: Whatever is in my power I sh’d be glad 
to make use of; but I assure you they are past recovery : 
The Indian Chiefs yt came over wth Prince Tomo are 





more docile animalls. Now I mention ye Indian Chiefs, 
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perhaps it may serve to amuse you in your leisure 
minutes to receive some account of these People, who 
have made so much noise in y¢ newspapers. You must 
know, Madam, I have an insatiable curiosity of seeing 
yc different manners & sentiments of people in my own 
shape, & therefore you may be sure embrac’d ye first 
opportunity of seeing these strangers and conversing wth 
them, that I might be able to judge how much we owe 
to education that we ourselves are distinguish’d from 
what we call savages. I had an opportunity of gratifying 
this curiosity at ye Trustees Office for Georgia, where | 
was introduc’d without ceremony to his Majesty & his 
royal Consort, wth ye prince his nephew about 13 years 
ofage. The prince speaks English in such a manner as 
to be understood, but ye King and Queen speak none. 
The King has really a gracefull venerable look, & for a 
mark of royalty he has his ears cutt and extended in 
such a manner as to reach almost. down to his. shoulder. 
I had ye honour to take him by ye hand, and afterwards 
ye curiosity to touch his ears and to enquire how he 
came to have it extended to so unusualla length. He 

lum’d himself up into a grand posture upon touching 

is ear, and told me by an interpreter yt ye mark in his 
ears was a note of majesty. Upon this I ended my short 
conversation with him, not without a secret reflection, 
that if he had but a crown to cover his long ears he wd 
look as venerable as many an ass that wears one. 

With her Majesty his spouse I had no discourse at all. 
She has but one eye, & is in all respects so hideous a 
spectacle of deformity, that had I been in King Tomo’s 
case, I should have thought a kingdom too little a bribe 
to have made her a partner of my throne. But Tomoit 
seems thought otherwise, he had a considerable acces- 
sion to his dominions by marrying this princess: and 
tho’ they say this isa very rare instance among these 
people, of marrying without affection, yet no doubt when 
we have polish’d them with some of our European 
breeding, the custom will be more frequent, & they will 
become as we call it civiliz’d. They would in my 
opinion be more happy to continue savage as they are, 
without our refinements. The Prince is a very lively, 
pretty boy, of a bright copper colour, A gentleman wth 
me made him a present of a shilling: I ask’d him wt he 
wé do with it; he said he wé4 give it to his bear (of wch 
he is very fond) to play with. We ask’d him it he wd 
give us his bear, of wch he appear’d so fond ; & on his 
making some hesitation, the King began tospeak to him, 
and (as y¢ interpreter explain’d his words to us) deli- 
ver’d ye young prince a very fine lecture upon ye beauty 
of kindness and benevolence, and y¢ baseness, ye mean- 
ness, of being too selfish. I assure you what he de- 
liver’d was so philosophical, yt ye proudest Englishman 
might have blush’d to hear him; and I could not but 
reflect on our presumption to think ourselves civiliz’d, 
and these people barbarous, whose princes are educated 
under such a constant inculeation of every thing that 
looks gracefull and great. ‘Tomo’s lectures wd be very 
profitable both for reproof and instraction to many 
princes in Europe. 

After our conversation wth ye royal family was ended, 
we desir’d we might have a dance, in which they were 
very ready to oblige us. The King & Queen withdrew, 
bat ys noblemen and chiefs that attend them danc’d 
severall of their country dances. Their musick was 
singing and playing upon an instrument wch was made 
of a cockle-shell, in wch they had enclos’d a small 
quantity oflittle things like shot. I could not but think 
it much resembled a few pease putinto an English blad- 
der. But, however, to this musick, indifferent as it 
was, they kept time. ‘Their motion was easy & be- 
coming, resembling a smooth minuett, only sometimes 
they us’d a great motion of ye arms to-one another, wch 
Jook’d like challenging one another to fight. After several! 
danees we were desirous to converse wth ye nobles. We 
observ’d that they had their ears cutin a different man- 
ner. Upon enquiry we found these were different marks 
of honour: the barons & viscounts had only the honour 

to have ye whole grissell of ye ear cut out; bnt ye earls 
& dukes had their ears dignified - a great variety of 
severe incisions, besides the grissell being cut quite out. 
They have all the honour likewise of wearing cotton in 
yt ears, I suppose in lieu of a blue ribbon or a red. 

pon the whole, I cd not bat consider all their ex- 
teruall pageantry & marks of difference as ye severest 
burlesque upon ye imaginary dignities with which we 
civiliz’d people are so wonderfully pleas’d. There is 
not a man among them, who has his ears cutt at all, but 
has in his own country as much respect as we pay toa 
lord here. Aad I assure you, from yt respectfull & kind 
behaviour to us, as well as to one another, [ cd not but 
think yt it w4 be very proper they should stay here 
among us & loll in yt coach & six, & yt we shd send 
= over @ whole colony of lords to have their ears cutt 

ere, 

Iam afraid I have tir’d you wth this long account ; but 
there ’s no news of any kind stirring ; so you ll excuse 
it, [hope. My humble service to * * * andJ am 

Your humble Servant, G, W——. 

Last week the interesting strangers now 
with us were invited to Gloucester Lodge, 
and they have since been at the theatres. 


Every attention is paid to them. They seem- 


matic entertainments, and were affected by 
the incidents of the play. At Covent Gar- 
den, the play was Pizarro, and what between 
a bad cold and the distresses of Cora, the 
Queen was wofully affected. Mrs. Ogilvy, 
Miss Lacy, Young and Abbott, sustained the 
leading parts: the latter in a way (trite 
as the character is) which makes us more 
deeply lament the report that he is about to 
secede from the stage. Were we asked to 
point out the performer who has given weight 
and effect to the second line of acting, who 
has often done honour to the highest walk, 
and who has altogether shed respectability 
and credit over the profession in the theatre 
and out of it, we should name Mr. Abbott; 
and it must be a subject of regret to every 
admirer of the drama, that any circumstances 
should have arisen to deprive it of the ser- 
vices of a gentleman every way so accom- 
plished, and so formed to add to its lustre. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Horticultural Society on Tuesday fur- 
nished us with another hour’s amusement of 
the most rational kind. The principal articles 
exhibited were, flowers of all the varieties of 
Double Peonies trom the garden of the So- 
ciety ; a large plant (10 feet high) in flower, 
of Melaleuca fulgens trom the garden of the 
Comte de Vandes; flowers of Peeonia Montan 
Bauksii, from Mr. Gutterson of Enfield, and 
from Messrs, Chandler and Buckingham of 
Vauxhall Road ; very fine Black Hamburgh 
Grapes and several different sorts of Pine 
Apples, some of them of excellent quality. 
Very interesting specimens of fruits preserved 
in spirits were also shown, some of them from 
the straits of Sunda, and others from China. 

The Meeting was very numerously attend- 
ed: among the company we observed the 
Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Talbot, Lord Car- 
bery, Sir Humphry Davy, and many other 
persons of distinction. 

It was announced from the Chair that the 
2nnual dinner would take place on the 224 
of June. We understand that His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, who has lately 
been elected into the Society, has signified 
his intention to be present. Mr. Knight, the 
President, will be in the Chair. 





DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. 
Between the first and second acts of the 
opera, on Tuesday, Madame Ronzi de Begnis 
met with an accident, from a beam or bar of 
iron falling upon her head. She was not able 
to appear again during the evening, and the 
opera was finished without her. 





DRURY LANE. 

On Monday evening, Colman’s comedy of the 
Poor Gentleman was performed for Mr. Mun- 
den’s benefit, and as this was announced to 
be his last appearance, we were not at all 
surprised to find that the theatre was crowded 
to suffocation, and to learn that hundreds who 
were anxious to take a farewell look at this 
inimitable comedian, had been sent away 
from the doors disappeinted and defeated of 
their purpose. After enjoying a large por- 
tion of the public favour for four-and-thirty 
years—after having, during the whole of that 
period, revelled in their smiles, and been 
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that he was meeting his Friends and Patron 
for the last time, and that after this night the 





ed to enter entirely into the spirit of our dra- 


his ears, would never visit them again, must 

have excited in him feelings of the intensity 

of which no man but an actor can form a just 

estimate ; and it is no wonder, therefore, that 

both at his entrance and his retirement, he 

was completely overpowered, and that tears 

alone should have afforded him relief. Todo 

justice to Mr. Munden’s talents in his profes- 

sion is no easy task. He was the most inde- 

fatigable actor we ever saw. He did not 
trust upon occasions to his acknowledged po- 
pularity—to the high esteem in which he was 

held by the Public—or to the humour which 

his fine countenance displayed to get him 

through a part,—but he studied attentively 

every line and every word that was set down 

for him ; and his dramatic portraits were not 
only distinct and separate from each other, 
but were all of them finely touched and most 
exquisitely finished. To speak only of a few 
of his favourite characters,we would recall to 
mind the variety he always displayed in his 
assumptions of old age. What could be more 
varied than the different manners which 
marked his Sir Peter Teazle, his Old Dorn- 
ton, and his Sir Francis Gripe? The gentle- 
manly deportment, the freedom from suspi- 
cion, the boundless confidence of the first; 
the pathos, the overflowings of paternal ten- 
derness, of affection for his son almost dege- 
nerating into a crime, of the second ; even the 
cunning usurious expression, and amorous 
propensities, of the third. Look at the diffe- 
rence between his Polonius and his Peachum, 
the former bearing the stamp of true nobility, 
exhibiting what was once a capacions mind 
giving way gradually before the encroach- 
ments of infirmity and age ; and the latter, 
sordid, avaricious, hardened in guilt, and 
subsisting upon the vices of his fellow-crea- 
tures, What shall we say likewise of his 
representations of the Naval character? 
Where can we find three personations more 
distinct than his three sailors of different 
kinds—his Dozey, his Mainmast, and his Cap- 
tain Bertram ; do they in the slightest degree 
resemble one another, or rather is not each a 
distinct species in itself? And last, although 
not least, when shall we find his equal in such 
parts as Cockletop, Nipperkin, and Crack ? 
Other actors have appeared in more than one 
line of character, and other actors have 
amused us with the breadth and richness of 
their humour ; but we have no recollection of 
any actor in our times, who has exhibited so 
much variety of talent, and in whom that va- 
riety has been so thoroughly and satisfacto- 
rily displayed. He always practised his art 
as if he loved it; and his great delight was to 
do his utmost and his best both for his author 
and his audience, The curtain, however, has 
now shut him from our view, and we are re- 
luctantly compelled to take our leave of him, 
The good sense he has always shown throngh 
life, accompanies him in his retirement. He 
is too wise to remain upon the stage until 
** his waning lamp lacks oil,” and thus be- 
come the ‘* scoff of younger spirits,” but he 
retires in the plenitude of his powers, and 
the full enjoyment of his brilliant talents. 
Farewell, then, thou favoured of Thalia—thou, 
with whom our earliest dramatic pleasures 
are associated and connected; long mayest 
thou enjoy the fruits of thy honest industry ; 
long mayest thou be cherished as thou well 
deservest to be by thy companions and thy 
friends. 


** So may’st thon live till like fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 





gladdening sounds that had so often reached 


Gather‘d, not harshly pluck’d, for death mature.” 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

On Thursday, our delightful vocalist, Sinclair, 
took his first benefit since his return from 
Italy. It was a superb musical treat, and 
native talent of the highest order found its 
reward in the warmest plaudits of an over- 
flowing audience. The rare organ of this 
accomplished singer was displayed in almost 
every species of composition ; and in all, he 
delighted the lovers of simple melody by his 
sweetness and pathos, and the scientific by 
his art and skill in uniting harmony wit 

feeling. 


at Rome. Recent experiments have fully 
confirmed the valuable result of this method, 
which is in fact perfectly consonant with the 
received theory of combustion. Only, the 
person using it must take care not to throw 
on too large a quantity of sulphur, otherwise 
he might be exposed to inhale the noxious 
effluvia, which destroy animal life on the 
same principle that they extinguish the fire. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Milton MS. is being printed at the University 
press, (Cambridge, we believe,) and will, we hear, be 
published, together with a Translation, under the ex- 





VARIETIES. 





Madame Catalani is, we hear, engaged to 
perform seven nights before the close of this 
season, at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Rossini, the Paris papers say, is engaged 
to return to that city this month (June,) with 
two works composed for L’Academie Koyale 
and the Theatre Italien at the price of 40,000 
francs. But bets were laid that he wrote for 
the Theatre Louvois, and did not fulfil his 
other contracts. Since then, however, Ric- 
ciardo e Zoraide, an opera in two acts, has 
been produced by him, though with little suc- 
cess, at the Theatre Italien. 

A rich Englishman (on the same authority) 
has commissioned the Sculptor, Flatters, to 
executé a marble bust of Lurd Byron; and in 
order that the likeness may be more perfect, 
has obtained from Greece a plaster cast 
moulded trom the celebrated poet. We have 
not heard of any such cast being taken; and 
it is probably a mere puff, to recommend the 
work, 

David’s last great picture, of Mars dis- 
armed.by Venus and the Graces, is now ex- 
hibiting in Paris, at two francs entrance. 

M. Francis T. Fabre, of Montpellier, has 
presented to the Medicean- Laurentian libra- 
ry at Florence all the MSS. of Alfieri, and 
all the printed books in which there are MS. 
remarks by that illustrious writer. M. Fabre 
has also presented to the Gallery two por- 
traits on canvass, (three-quarter size) painted 
by himself, one of Alfieri, the other of the 
Countess of Albany, to be preserved in the 
Saloon of the French School. On the back 
of each picture is pasted a Sonnet composed 
by Altieri, and in his own handwriting. 

The celebrated Italian naturalist Giovanni 
Brocchi writes from Balbec in Syria, that 
since his return from Nubia, he has stopped 
in that city, to direct the working of a coal 
mine which has been discovered near Mount 
Lebanon. His Herbarium is rich in rare 
plants; and his mineralogical, or rather geo- 
logical collection, is no less considerable. On 
Lebanon and Antilebanon, however, he has 
not found any rare plants; the vegetation 
seems to differ but little from that of Siciiy 
and Southern Calabria. He had travelled 
constantly by land, and his journey from 
Nubia to Syria was very fortunate. 

Our follies find their way into France as 
French follies are relished by us. An Eng- 
lishman has lately driven a single horse 
chaise, with three persons, trom Calais to 
Paris in sixteen hours. The bet was 100,000 
francs, and gained in good style, though the 
poor animals, taken from the relays one after 
the other, suffered cruelly. 

We lately mentioned the new mode of ex- 
tinguishing fire in chimneys by throwing sul- 
phur on the fire below, which has been tried 











press t of His Majesty. The MS. consists of 
above 7\0 pages, so that the work will be of der- 


a ne areata OSs Sean aaa =< a 
LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 
Gilly’s Excursion to the Mountains of Piemont, 4to, 
21. 2s:—Memoirs of Henry the Great, 2 vols. 8vo. Li. 4s. 
—Hodgson’s Letters from North America, 2 vols. 8yo, 
ll. 4s.—Barton’s Poetic Vigils, 12mo. 8s—Gwynne’s 
Abdallah, an Uriental Poem, 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Dale’s Trans- 
lation of the Tragedies of Sophocles, 2 vols. 8yo. li. 5s, 
—The Two Rectors, in Teun Papers, 12mo. 10s. 64— 
Rosalvina, or the Demon, 3 vols. }2mo. 18s.—Essay on 
Cause and Effect, 8vo. 8s.—Voltaire’s Philosophical 
Dictionary, vol. iii. f.cap. 8vo. 8s.—Memoirs of Sir G, 
and Lady Grizel Baillie, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Graham on the 
Stomach and Liver, 8vo. 7s.—The Butterfly Collector’s 
Vade Mecum, 12mo. 5s.—New Annual Register for 1823, 
8vo. 11. 1s.—The Edinburgh Annual ister for 1823, 
8vo. ll. 1s.—Historical Romanees of the Author of Wa- 
verley, miniature edit. 6 vols. 18mo. 2/. 2s.—Illustra- 
tions of ditto, New Series, 12mo. 6s.; 8vo. 9s.; 4to, 
proofs, 15s.—Phedri Fabulz et Publi Syri, 18mo. 2s. 





able magnitude. 

We also learn with satisfaction, that a volume of the 
matters obtained b ling Hercul MSS. will 
shortly be given to the public. One roll, of Criticism 
upon Poetry, is said to be very interesting. 

Mr. Swainson has in the press a smail work on the 
Zoology of Mexico, containing descriptions of the ani- 
mals collected there by Mr. Bullock, and intended as an 
Appendix to the Travels of the latter in that country, 
which are on the eve of publication. 

A series of lithographic prints of Scenery in Fgypt and 
Nubia, trom drawings by ssi, a Roman artist, are 
about to appear in Numbers, executed by Messrs. Hard- 
ing and Westall. 

A Mr. Dallas announces that he was Lord Byron’s 
first literary triend, and adds that he is about to favour 
the Saag with some account of his Lordship’s early 

outh. 
: Signor Rossini (every man in his humour) has set his 
Lordship’s death to music, which is to be played at that 
solemn place of resort calied Almacks ! 

The sale of Delambre’s library, at Paris, has attracted 
crowds of the learned and curious. His collection of 
works on Mathematics was very complete. He was 
also rich in Astronomical books, and in modern publica- 
tions, as well upon the Sciences asthe Belles Lettres. 

Mr. Basil Montague, we hear, intends to publish a 
complete and correct edition of Lord Bacon’s Works,— 
a thing that has never yet been completely done, though 
so great a desideratum in English letters. We rejoice 
that the task has been undertaken by so competent a 





person. 

Mr. John Edward Gray intends shortly to publish, by 
subscription, a series of Monographs of Genera of Mol- 
lusca, illustrated with plates of each section and of all 
the new species. ‘This work will, when complete, form 
a History of all the known Species of Recent and Fossil 
Shelland Moliuscous Animals. Each Part may be sub- 
scribed tor separately, and will form a complete work in 
itself, as it will be furnished with Indices, arranged List of 
the Strata of the Fossil Species, &c. He has been in- 
duced to adopt this mode of publication from the com- 

laints very justly urged against the unscientific miscel- 
aneous plan which most naturalists have lately adopted 
in their conchological works. 

An Excursion through the United States and Canada, 
in 1822 and 23, by an English Gentleman, is in the press. 

Lieut. Morgan has in the press, The Emigrant’s Note 
Book, with Kecollections of Upper and Lower Canada 
during the late War. 

An Essay on the beneficial Direction of Rural Ex- 
penditure is announced, by Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 

Mr. Maugham, author of the ‘ Pupil’s Pharmacopeeia,’ 
is printing uniformly with the small edition of the 
Pharm. Lond. an Appendix to the latter work, com- 
prising a concise history of the Materia Medica, as well 
as of the preparations contained therein ; with a brief 
notice of their doses, virtues, and uses. 

Mr. White, Lieutenant in the United States’ navy, has 
in the press A Voyage to Cochin China. 

An acceptable work is about to be offered to summer 
travellers in a new edition, corrected to the present year, 
of The Guide to all the Watering and Sea-bathing 
Places, with descriptions of the curiosities and strikin: 
objects in the environs, and forming an agreeable a 
useful companion either for residence or travelling. 

Mr. Rhodes is printing a 2d edition of Peak Scenery, 
or the Derbyshire Tourist, which will contain a revi- 
sion of the 4to copies, with a preliminary chapter ; a 
series of road sketches for the use of travellers; and a 
map of the country, with the routes of the different ex- 
cursions. 

Percy Mallory has suffered translation into French by 
a M. Dusalchnoy. 

Journal des Savans for May.—1. Chefs-d’ceuvre des 
Théatres étrangers; reviewed by M. Raynoaurd.--— 
2. A. Obverleitner, Fundamenta Lingue Arabice, &c ; 
M. Silvestre de Sacy.—3. Kiaproth, Catalogue of the 
Chinese and Mantchoo Books and MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Berlin; M. A. Remusat.—4. Duplessis Mor- 
nay, Memoirs; M. Daunou.—5. Chaptal, Chemistry ap- 
ice to Agriculture; M. Tessier.—s. Restoration of a 

etrical Lascription on the propylon of the Temple of 
Hermes at Dekke ; Essay by M, Latronne. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday...... 27 | from 43 to 69 | 30-45 to 30-48 
Friday ........ 28 | .... 39— 75 | 30-46 — 3087 
Saturday ...... 29 eeee 40 — 69 | 30°25 — 30-06 
Sunday........ 30 | .... 49— 66 | 29°85 — 2977 
Monday, ....... 31 sees 45— G9 | 29:79 — 2906 
June.—Tuesday 1 | .... 45— 69 | 3002— 30-14 
Wednesday .... 2 «+» 43— 72 | 3022 — 30-23 


Wind variable. Generally clear; nights rather more 

seasonable, though frequently not warm enough for ve- 

getation to take place.—Rain fallen ,0125 of an inch. 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Myrtle Leaves, received. 

The Devil’s Tale is noi pointed enough. 

We cannot encourage M.J. B. The only part of her 
communication at all poetic is the beginning of the 
Verses to Sleep: 

“ Ah! gentle Sleep, where shall I find 

A friend so true as thee ? 

When fortune smiles, still thou art kind, 
But kinder in adversity. 

Oh! come, thou solace of my pain, 
Thy scarlet poppies bring ; 

Attend in sable Night’s slow train, 
But with the lark take wing.” 

Phrenclogus wants the organ of poetry. His Answers 
to the Epigram in the Lit. Gaz. are mere bumps, and 
consequently without point. ’ 

In order to keep our promise, and get the Tale of 
Oucika into three successive Numbers, and thus not 
delay its interest too long, we are obliged this week to 
sacrifice many miscellanies,which shall appear forthwith. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—-The 
Gallery, with a Selection of the Works of the Italian, Spe- 
nish, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools, is open daily, from 
10 in the Morning until 6 in the Evening.——Admission 1s.-— 
4 (By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of 
“* Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple,” who have not alread: 
received their pry rey tet may receive them upon payment 
the inder of their Subscrip » at the British Gallery, daily 
QOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
street, Pall-Mall East.——The Galleries for the Exhibition 
and Sale of the WORKS ef BRITISH ARTISTS, are now open 
from 8 o’clock till dusk.——Admittance 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
W.LI NTON, Secretary. 


NORTHERN SOCIETY for the ENCOU- 
RAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS.——The Gallery is open 
every day from 10 in the Morning until 7 in the Evening. 
Gal he Northern Society, Leeds; Mey 20, 1804" i 
t ort t 20, I 
mtd Rok om peak Town Wickets 5s.—Catalogucs Is. 


ITERARY GAZETTE.—A complete Copy of 
the above Work, in excellent condition, half-bound, or the 

first Five Volumes—to be disposed of. 
Apply Taylor’s Brompton Library, 


XHIBITIONS at the EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—I. Mexico before the Discovery of America: 
prising the Sculptured Colossal Idols of the Ancient Mexi- 
cans; the great Sacrificial Stone on which thousands of human 
victims were annually immolated; Models of Pyramids and 
Temples; the criginal Map of the City made by order of Monte- 
zuma for Cortez, and several of the Hieroglyphic Pictures sent to 
the Capital to announce the Operations of the Spaniards. The 
whole of this Exhibition was prepared with the assistance of Go- 
vernment, under whose sanction the great Idols were disinterred 
from the places in which they were buried by the first Con- 
uerors.—il. Modern Mexico conveys more information in one 
hour’s visit than could be obtained from all the books extant. 
In this Exhibition visitors are transported as it were to the ac- 
taal Country; the magnificent and hitherto almost unknown 
Capital, its beautiful Valley, and the volcanic snow-clad Moun- 
tains whic! dit, are faithfully ented in the Pané- 
ramic View; whilst the yee —_ repice! ~—_ and 
Vegetables irds, Fi pti ine 
Costu me of che Conner, Mouels of the veriens Tribes of Indians, 
t 


Catalogue 1s. 
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SYSTEM of SINGING, 
an Addenda to the celebrated 
‘, “Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
llinis magis ee n 
.— Terence. 
“Le sevinatos Saat Volumi per le 
Signore che si iniziano al Canto (ma sono in modo pid, partico- 
lare in segno di gratitudine intitolat? alle amiche deil core td 
le on e dotte dilettanti | i. Mains Signorine Orie 
L’ 


IAN 
Buen vl 





all?’ Auctore facolta di 





Cid non ostante 
io pud ritrarsi dalle 
regole nde wanto sd € Posse, che 
con somma attenzione si perservino i vette da oan v0 ling * 
he lla 2 fatto ov’ altro Am. a a farsi.’’—Lucan. 

Tortie yey translated by the Savant na fas Sig. Guido 
Sorelli, Professore di Letteratura Italiana, at 35, Regent Circus, 
iccadilly.—P 1 ee ee Sone price Qs. in English. 


RURAL ARCHT i EC V PURE; “or, a Series of 
Designs for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Farms, Boat- 
Houses, &c. &e. ; accours anied by Ground Plans and Geometrical 
Elevations. By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect. 
London: Prantes for James Carpenter & wens Old Bond-street. 
e 5s. with coloured Pla at " 

HE BUTTERF LY COLLEC T “OR S VADE 

MECUM;; or, a Synoptical Table of English Butterflies. 
With sveationer for dy secig and preserving them ; the pecu- 
liar Character of the Eggs, Caterpillars, and c — ot each 
kind; ond a minute Description of cach Butte 
Ipswich : Printed and sold by J. Raw ; and sold also by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, t &« Green ; and G. & W. B. Whittaker. 


GHAKSPEARE. -—An Inquiry into the Authen- 
ticity of various Pictures —— Prints, —— from the Decease 
of the Poet to our own Times, have been o' to the Public as 
Portraits of Shakspeare. By JAMES BOADEN, Bsq. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
(forming an introductory volume to every 8vo. edition of Shak- 
speare) with 5 Portraits, 15s. boards. 4to. proofs, il. 11s. 

“The object Mr. Boaden proposes to himself in this delightful 
Essay, we will leave him to detail in his own words, assuring our 
readers that a careful and attentive perusal of it will afford them 
the very pee , The he Seatazs 3 is so 
various, id the 
whole style so polished and ao a that * we insensibly, a 
riveted to the book.”—Literary Gazette. 

Printed for at ‘Triphook, & Lepard, Peeper ogeere- 
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ue EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. LXXIX. 
will be published on Tuesday the ath i instant. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, s, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
London; and ot A. Constable & Co, ae — 
w Edition, in 8vo. pri 
[JNIVERSAL st ENOGRAPHY 5 or, a Com- 
plete Ernstiaes System of Short- Hand. 
LLIAM MAVOR, R, LL.D. 
Printed for M1 Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
This Work, which ever since its p has 
decided superiority over the other treatises on the impertant and 
valuable art of Sten phy, rests its claim to public approba- 
tion on the simplicity of its plan, and the clear and easy explana- 
tion it — of ail that appears so difficult and obscure to the 
uninitia: 
In@ thick. a. . vols. price 5 ron superfine R oyal Ps Paper, » ol. 
A Blo GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 
PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS, from the Revival of Paint- 
ing, and the alleged mpcite Fe of L'eRYAS. by Finiguerra. 


In this Work are twa Indexes, al and Ch logical 
and the Introduction comprises a brief Account of the Parnters 
of Antiquity. It also contains 5 Plates, exhibiting the particular 
Marks and Monograms used byt the different Engravers ; together 
with a List of their Works.— e congratulate the lovers of 
the Fine Arts on the of this —. — 
The work, a great as well as 
kington’s design, is eviuence of the diligence and talents oe the 
Autnor, which will hand down his name with distinction to the 
latest posterity. Having constant need of reference to it, we can 
take upon ourselves to vouch for its general accuracy, research, 
and ability. Several of the original sketches are indeed admira- 
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arts and artists unequalled, as far as we know, in any language.” 
Literary Gazette. 
Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street; and 
osep! er, New Bond-street. 


On _ © ish of = a he foured by 8 in 4 ae toi ba ee 


Sow 
LL“! MBER’ T S ‘GENUS PIN US, Vol. vine ‘Being 
a Description of the Genus Pinus, illustrated with Figures, 
Directions reiative to the suitivations and Remarks on the Uses 
of the several fg By AYLMER BOURKE LAMBER?, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. Vice Peositewt of the Linnean sy and 
Member of the iRoyal Academy of Sciences of Madrid, &c. &c.-— 
Printed for John Gale, Bruton-street, Bond-street ; “and Hurst, 
Robinsoa, & iad _Cheapside.——This Work consists of Plates and 








TAL REMAINS of NOBLE 
and EMINENT PERSUNS: comprising the Sepuichral 
Antiquities | of Great R come and containing the only existing 
Relics of L who in the early His- 
tory of our Count selor pas the cee introduction of Portrait 
Painting. By E EDWARD . F.S.A.—This Work will be 
ublished in Quarterly tone each Part containing five oe 
Rnely engraved in line, with I and B 
mperial 8yo. = 10s. ; Royal ee. Proois, ‘188. 5 | oa 
Proofs on india Paper Specimen, containing the ‘Monu- 
ment of Edward the bicck § Prince, from Canterbury Cathedral, 
may be seen at every Bookseller’s in the Kin; 
Printed for Harding, ’ Triphook, & , & Lepard, Finsbury y square. 


[HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, for June 1824, 
price is. with a Portrait of Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart. late 
Governor of Ceylon, contains, A Memoir of Giovauni Batista 
Belzoni—-Metaphysical Proofs of the Existence of God—-The 
Death-bed, from Erasmus—--English Law: Profanation of the 
Lord’s Day—-T! he Camera Obscura, No. —--Reminiscences 
on Freedom of In- 
quiry—On Intellectual Gifts, and Supernatural Agency—Poetry 
views of recent es ag eee ying Wages on the Sa- 
turday Evening—--Worldly Enjoyments vag PE of affording 
piness—Character of John foland—--On the Foreknowledge 
of Kegels-Glesnings Reli yea Literary, Scientifie, &c.—No- 
Ft. of New Works, &c.——London: Pub ished at 38, Newgate- 

treet; and sold by all Booksellers. 


A Price 5s. No. Il. of boas 
HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Containing 
Secret Memoirs of Louis XIV.—Hibbert’s Philosophy of 
Apparitions—-The Albigenses, a Novel—-Sayings and Doings-— 
Bigelow’s Journal—Flore de Vingile—Memorials of Columbus— 
Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Voltaire—-Boaden on the 
Portraits of Shakspe: e Boghsh Un 's Deformed Transformed—Ha)jji 


i be published, Part 
HE MONUMENTAL R 



































Baba—-On the T'wo Englis! Universities—Hall’s South America 
--Nicol on Dublin M ‘he 
Graces—L’ Ecole des Yor Comédie—-St. Ronan’s Well-— 
Memoirs of Captain + — ray “amas des Nations Chre- 
tiennes—Hervey’s Ansteals c. &e. 
Printed for G. & W. $3 W Ww ibittaker, <r a lane. 
+4t Second Edition of No.1 
Northern Scenery.—On India Paper, 15s. “mae No. II. of 
N ORTHERN SCENERY ; illustrative of a 
To Arty hte Nerest, and F Fi 
THUR DE CAPELL BROOKE, R.S. 
wa on Stone by J. D. HARDIN NG. 

Cc ing, 1. T' 4 D field, in Norway—2. The Dovrefield, 
in Norway—--3. Ruk: an Foss, in Tellemarken in Norway, the 
highest known Fall in ‘the hhc “Fis View i in the seighbouchood 
of i P 7 or Norwegian Regi- 
ment of Skaters, performi Je ir evol on skiders, or snow- 
skates ; cian mp part the exercise of the Corps in the winter of 
1saa—--5. e manner in which the Skielébere execute their 
Wheels, and ascend and descend the precipitous Declivities o 
the Mountains during their movements. 

Printed for Rodwell & Martin, fs New Bond-street ; aad sold 
by R.A » 101, Strand.—Of whom may be had, No. 





Imp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
the most IL- 


PORT periodically, with the Magazines, 
RTRAITS and MEMOIRS of 
aaa Oper en, of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By EDMUND Li 
Publishing in Paresth toy Ist of 
containing 5 Plate 
cal Memoirs. This 
and Bi 


. Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. 
‘every alternate Month, each Part 
wed in the finest style, with Biographi- 
ollection of lilustrioas English Portraits 
phy, comprises the History of the va peeaa in Me- 
mors of the most illustrious English Nobility and flicers 
of State. The subjects are selected from the highest acthoritice 
in the land, the original Pictures being preserved in the Galleries 
of the Nobility, descendants of the persons sopevecasen or in 
the Ly = = eres and are painted by soma Rubens, Van- 

and other great Maste: 
Printed Phe eric, Triph: eed & Topard 
London; and sold cert boone Wookie 
be sho 


is ebasbs i reed Be . 
Specimens of the he Work 


ler in the E: a 
upen application. 


Species of the Genus, intirely new, and the most 
poe hitherto discovered; which, as they will bear the 
climate of this country, they cannot fail to be an ene 
acquisition to the Parks and Pi both in ft 

ornament.—Besides the Genus Pinus, it includes likewise De- 
scriptions of many other new Species of the Family of Conifer. 

A Plate is given, with a History, of the interesting Tree which 
produces the Tea of Paraguay ; and in an Appendix, a full Ac- 
count of the Lambertian Herbarium, by Mr. Don. 

*.* The ist Volume having become exceedingly scarce, it is in 
contemplation to reprint it. Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous 
of possessing Copies, are requested to send their Names to the 
Publishers, or to their respective Booksellers, as the delivery 
will be regulated according to the order of Subscription. Tweive 
Sets will be coloured in the more Senn style of the Art, by 
Sowerby, after the original Drawings. 





biy written; and the whole forms a compendium and index of 


THE TWO REC ECTO ‘ORS; ‘a Ten] Papers, illus 
trative of the Sentiments of the Two Parties in the Church 
of England. ——Cont ents: Lhe Mail- Cosch—- The ee 
Shop—Social I ‘The Aw 
ments—-The Keeper's a The Repentant Criminal—-1 The he 
Church Service—1t he Depa: 

Printed for 7 Heret, = Same, “ea & Green. 


Edition, 8yo. p 

LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO. ~This Edition 

contains a Portrait of Michael Angelo, by Bartolozzi, Fac- 
similes of Michael Angelo’s Hand-Writing, an Outline, on twe 
sheets, of the whole of the Ceiling of ook — Chapei an@ 
the Last Judgment, the Cartoon of the Bai of Pisa, and the 
Monument ot Pope Julius Il.——Printed oy 

__ Longman, Hv Hurst, Rees, Orme, | & brown, Paternoster-row, 








in Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
CONRAD, and other Poems. 
By R. A. TEMPLEMAN, LL. coy Sas iia. Col. Cambridge. 


Was flattery lost on Poets’e pill 
A simple race, who use their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile.’ —Scott’s Lay. 
_____ Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Mar ne. 


In 1 vol. gto. consinentes with Todd’s Edition of Jahnson’s 
ctionary, price al. 158. rds, 

A GLOSSARY 3 Or, Collection of Words, 
Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Customs, Proverbs, ue. 

which have been thought to require illustration in the Works of 

English At particularly Shakspeare. 

» A. PM. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

_ Printed wel Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury- square. 


inental Tour.—In 2 vols. 8vo. price il. 4s. 


Conti: 
MEMEN TOES, Historical and Classical, of a 
TOUR through Part of FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, and 
ITALY, in the Years 1621 and 1822. Including a summary His- 
tory of the principal Cities, and of the most memorabie Kevolu- 
tions, a Description of the famed Editices and Works of Art, an- 
cient as weil as modern; with an Account of some of the most 
striking Classic Fictions, Ceremonies, &c. 
London: a for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 


vols. small 8vo. p pri 

POETICAL We ORKS ot BA RRY CORN WALL, 

now first collected._—** It is delightful to turn awhilevrom 
moral and political to the lioyed sweets of such 
poetry as Mr. Cornwall's; and to refresh our fancies, and 
strengthen and compose our good atfections, among the images 
of love and beauty, and gentle sympathy and —s with which 
it every where presents us.’’—Ldinburgh Review 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Bi treet 











vols. 8vo. wit ha fine I Portrait, price 24s. 
MEMOIRS of GUETHE, Author of Werter, 
Leonora, Faust, &c. Written be HimSELF,——** Goethe 
has justly been classed by the critics of Germany with the master- 
minds of modern Europe— ble Shakspeare, with Dante, and 
with Cervantes; not as possessing powers of a simiir kind, but 
as enjoying, like those great men, the reputation of being, be- 
yond all comparison, the first of his age and country.” 
Published aad sold by H. Colburn, 5, 5, New Burlington-street. — 





IN THE PRESS, 
wa. in June, in 1 vol. 4to. with a Map and other Illustrations, 
AVELS among the ARAB ‘TRIBES inha- 
pel the Countries Hast of Syria and Palestine. By 
JAS. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. Author of ‘Travels in Palestine, me 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, yr es & Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Auth: 

Travels in Palestine, through the Countries of 
Bashan and Gilead, East of the River Jordan. 2 vols. 8vo. ad edit. 
with Maps, Piates, “and Vignettes, 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in 3 vols. Post 8vo._ 
THE INHERITANCE, By the Author of 
“* Marriage. »——** Si la noblesse est vertu, elle se perd par 
tout ce qui n’est pas a et si elle n’est pas vertu, c’est 
peu de chose.—La Bruyer 
Printed for William Richueel Bese ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. of whom may be h 
Marriage ; a Novel. 2dedit. 3 vols, 12mo. 17. 1s. 
“* There remains behind, not only a large harvest, but labourers 
capable of gathering it in. ore than one writer has of late dis- 
played talents of this description; and if the present Author, 
himself a phantom, may be permitted to distinguish a brother, 
or perhaps a sister shadow, he would mention in particular the 
Author of the very lively a entitled * Marriage.’ ” 
Conclusion of Tales of My Landlord. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


n 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 15s. boards, with Portrai 
LIFE of the Right Rev. JEREMY ‘TAY ‘LOR, 

D.D.; aaa a a eee of his Writings. 

By REGINALD HEBER, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
London: Printed for James Duncan, Paternoster-row ; and 
R, Priestley, He Helpers. 
LE TTERS from NORTH AMERICA, written 
during a Tour in the United States and Canad 
By ADAM HODGSON. 


London: Printed for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, 
and 8 Pall-Mall ; = pooner & es —_ urgh. 


PstoricAl SKETCH ‘of “the PROGRESS 
of DISCOVERY, NAVIGATION, and COMMERCE, from 
the earliest moeerre te the beginni ing. of the the a Century. 
By WILLIAM STEVENSON, 
+41. This Hineleal Sitetoh has been phy 8 ‘with eed 
to, and in order to form the 18th and concluding Voi. of, Kerr 
Voyages and Travels. But though drawn up with this object, it 
is strictly and entirely an independent and separate work. At the 
conclusion of the volume is given a Select wane aoe of by ae 
uset 








s. 8vo. 


—In the press, and speedily will be published, | 
FOURNAL of a KESIDENCE in ASHANTER, 
By JOSEPH DUPUIS, Esq. late His Britannic Majesty’s 
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Account of the Origin and Causes of the present War. 
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THE GREEK REVULU LION ; ; its "Origin and 
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Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave- ne el 
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An Historical Keview of the Spanish Revolu- 
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Vol. Il. On a Landscape of Nichoias Poussin—On Milton’s Son- 
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THE Privase, JOURNAL ‘of Cay t. t. G. ° LYON, 
of H. ne Hecla, daring the recent of Discovery 
under Capt. Parry. Printed jor John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In a portable vol. Taste <n price 15s. sh] — thoroughly revised, | 5. 


J[NFORMATION ‘and D: DIRECTIONS for TRA- 
VELLERS on the CONTINENT. By MARIANA STARKE. 
Le on Jobn Ld , Albemarle-street. 
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NARRA‘ TIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY 
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ted fi for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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nd Matthew seventy-two.”— WM ‘orth. 
Peieed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
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AN INTROD DUCTION to ANA TOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY ; for the use of Phedeeal ae and Men 
THOMAS SANDWITH 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, om cm, & Green. 
‘This Work is intended to be an epitome of all that can be in- 
teresting in Anatomy to the commou reader; and by presenting 
a general view of the science divested of pr.iessional detail, to 
form an ag and g Introduction to the Medical 








FORMULARY a eae ‘PREPARATION and 
MODE of EMPLOYING gurenal NEW REMEDII 
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%&e. With an lutroduction, and copious Notes. e 
C, T. HADEN. Translated from the French of MAJEN DIE. 

Second —. with and 

ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. &e. 

Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
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Printed for Henne Triphools & Lepard, Finsbury-square. 
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[ALS ; ‘. > Pale. By the Author of “ ‘The 
Favourite, of Nature,” ke. 
** To man in this his trial state, 
‘The privilege is given, 
When tost by tides of human fate, 
To anchor fast on Heaven.’’— Watts 
Printed for G. & W. Whittaker, Ave- Maria-iane. 
** These volumes display much di of » 
“and mach that renders a novel both amusing and instructive.” 
“** We cannot close the Sook without repqating the eulogium of 
tits being useful and a Lit ~ ease May 1, 1824. 
Also, b ? -~ same Autho: 
2. The Favourite of Nature. 3 vols. 3d edit. 21s. 


3. Osmond ; me 3 vols. 2d edit. 21s. 
ols. 8vo. 
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verets during the reign of Henry the Great, and which 
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a fac-simile of cod rare whole-length Portrait of Henry 
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and set to music by that Monarch, in aah to his Mistress, 
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Dr. Phili th Edit. in 8vo. 

TREATISE on INDIGESTION, and its 
Consequences, commonly called Nervous and Bilices Com- 
plaints: with Observations 4 the SS Diseases in which they 

sometimes terminate. By A ILIP, M.D. F.R.S. 

Printed for Thomas D Goncee Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


st published, iS 

AN ENQUI RY into the CAUSE of the PRO- 
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MEMOIRS of the LIVES and CHARACTERS 
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By RICHARD A. CRUISE, f Fag, M Major in the 84th Regt. Foot. 
inted for Longman, Hurst, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
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much of his leisure to their eelety, which afforded him full op- 
eee of ee sete sae customs and manners. 


in’s | 4 CHAR il. 19s. half-bound, 
Tie SEA "SON GS rs CHARLES DIBDIN; 
with a Memoir of his Life and Writings. 
By WM. KITCHINER, M.D. Author of Practical Observations 
41 Telescopes, Observations on Vocal Music, &e. 
“* These Songs have been the solace of sailors in long Vo} ages, 
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Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
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Peo the Rev. WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A. Rector 
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St. Paul’s C y" id Wat place Pall-Mall. 


In Bro. price ‘a. as. boards, = von a Royal P Paper, = loon a a new 
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AN HIS TORICAL ‘CA 1 AL IGUE of the 
SCOTTISH Bo gg down to the Year 1688, By the Right 
Rey. ROBERT K H. Also, an Account of all the Religious 
bog that were a S pesthond at the time of the Reformation, by 
La “tat ag . With a Life of the Author, by the 
ik int or « Rivington, 
yard, ‘and Waterloo-place Pall- Mall, Londen; 
inburgh; and Brown & Co. Aberdeen, 
ssel has conferred an important benefit upon the pub- 
lic, by enabling them to avail themselves of one of the most au- 
thentic and valuable in our! rit. Critic, 
vols. Post 8vo. price 30s. 


ANNALINE; or, Motive-Huntin 


** Consilia callida } prime specie lta tractatu =. gronte 
tristia.”’ Livi 
London: Published by J. Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-etreas. 
“* There is much in this work deserving of commendation. In 
his descriptions of natural scenery, with which the tale is pro- 
fusely interspersed, the Author leaves no clime unvisited ; and 
visits none without leaving behind him traces of a masculine and 
highly susceptible mind.”’— Literary Gazette, May 1.——“* A work 
which, however good for the general reader, is not the best for 
the critic, since it is in its tout ensemble that its merit consists. 
‘The story is interesting and well told.’’—Literary Chronicle. 
in Royal — rice 2l.2s. bds.; and in Imperial ro. with Proof 
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IWlastrated by 32 ex iit aoe Copperptats, after the 
Designs of Wilkie, S mule Cooper, Ward, kc. 

London: Paneed f ee Carpenter & Son, ‘Oia Bond-street. 

It — safely | be stated, that the ae. Work is one of the most 

antly cheapest, that ever is- 
— from the press; each Set of z Plates being alone worth 
more than mee ce charged for the whole Book.—A single Proof 
and Etching of The Broken China Jar, by Warren, after Wilkie, 
was sold for 3l. 16s. at the late Mr. Warren’s sale. 
Curtis - oe 
d Edit. considerably en 
A CPREATISE’ on the PHYCIOLUGY aca 
data of the EAR: scopmpnaion with a Plate of 
Acoustic Lustruments, deseri f the French, German, and 
Spanish Aaeiietel Ears; also an m prow roved Hearing Trumpet. 
By J. H.C At Aurist to His Majesty, and Surgeon to 
the v4 thw l Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Cases Illustrative of the ‘Treatment of Diseases 
of the Ear, both Local and -onstitutional ; with Practical Re- 
marks relative to the Deaf and Dumb.——** The Profession, we 
conceive, are indebted to Mr. Curtis for the persevering spirit 
with which he cultivates the st — those diseases ai — 
the organ of Vapewre x eee which, from their obscurity and iutrica 

Ay reated by a om entirely devoted to the 

fin Sag and Phys. “* The cases detailed 

by _ Curtie are 58 in number, and ry treatment appears to be 
us, simple, and succcssful.”’— Medico Chirwrgical 
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He "PERENNIAL CALENDAR, and COM- 
PANION to the ALMANAC; illustrating the Events of every 
Day in the Year, as connected with History, Chronology, Botany, 
Natural History, Astronomy, Popular Customs, and Antiquities; 
with useful Rules of Health, Observations on the Weat 
Explanation of the Fasts and Festivals of the Church 
puesraeeons — information. By THOMAS FORSTE! 
ke. Fellow of C. C. College, — 
- by the same Author, 
A Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena, as 
affecting the Weather. 3d Edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 6 wigey Be hey boards. 
Printed for Tarte Triphook, & veranda) 
hed, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
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RD, A.M. Gr. Ling. Prof. R ee. 
s J. Parker; G. et W. B. Whittaker, Londini; 
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J. ‘Deighton et Pri. Cantabrigi 
Lexicon Ionicum Greco-Latinum, » quod Indi- 
milio Porto, 


cem in omnes Herodoti Libros coutinet, a M. 
Bvo. 12s. in boards. ss P 
Thuevdides, Bekkeri, Grace et Latine. Ac- 
cedunt Scholia Greca et Dukeri Wassiique Annotationes. 4 vols. 
8vo. 21. 128. in boards. 
Thucydides, Grace. Ex recensione Imma- 
nuelis Bekkeri. 8vo. 14s. in boards. 
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“* Full of wise saws and modern instances.””— ain 
“ This is a book abounding in pleasant scenes, ‘ood say 
a a dialogues, evident! tly written by ‘a Gentleman pond 
Town.’ ‘There is an air of savoir-vivre about it, which marks it 
as the composition of a man who has moved in a all the varied cir- 
cles which he describes—an air which cannot be picked up by 
ey uninitiated, no matter with what assurance they may aifect 
The eye of a keen playful wit and satirist has been 
n the world in a vast tig y | of its spheres of action and af, 
factation, and here we have ‘ the harvest of that unquiet eye.” 
Old frowsy diamond-loaded Dowagers—cold stately Duchesses— 
pompous G.C.B.’s—wits & la Sidney Smith, or Rogers—crack 
men from the “se he knowing young Guardsmen an | Lancers— 
in short, the picture of St. James’s Parish i us} unrolled. 
lackwood’s Steet. 
Published a _ by H. Colburn, 8, ‘ws Marbnaton sire 
vols, 12mo. price al. as. 
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By the Author of “The Lollards, &e. 
* Aye me! said I, within my wearied breast, 
And sighed sad, wherefore did God — 
This stage of misery?” H. More. 
Printed for oom, urst, Rees, Orme, Broway 4 & | tiny 
whom may be had, by the same Aut 
1. Other Times, or the: Monks of Leadenhall ; 
a Romance. ml vols. 19m0. 

2. The Lo lards; a Tale, founded on the Per- 
m.%.. which marked are Commencement of the Fifteenth 
Century. In 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 

3. Calthorpe, or Fallen Fortunes; a Novel. 
te LB vole, rome t,.12. ede. 
st 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. bds. ad Edit. of 
story “of SULI and PARGA, containing 


their Chronology and their Wars, particularly those 
with Ali Pasha, Prince of Greece. Written originally in Mo- 
-dern Greek, and translated into Eng! ish from the Italian of 
C. GHERARDINI, of Milan, Corresponding Member of the 
— Academy.—--Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Fdin- 
h ; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, and 8 Pall- 
Ma 1, * The ultimate object of this History is to dif- 
fuse throughout Europe just conceptions regarding the oppressed! 
inhabitants of Modern Greece. The constancy and the valour 
with which they have successfully sustained the unequal contest, 
constitute the best evidence of their knowledge and virtues; a 
at this portentous period, when the despots of Euro) ys are com— 
bining with the despots of Asia, to destroy for ever the liberties 
of mankind, this narrative of the achievements of a handful of 
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any concern for the moral or political welfare of his species.’ 
Preface of the English Translator. 
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